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Many American educational materials present biased or 
inaccurate views of Africa. Although these problems are found in a 
range of media, this study examines printed matter only. A 
representative sampling of materials indicates that four approaches 
are generally used in a study of Africa: geographical, historical, 
cultural, and case study. An overview illustrates problems within 
each of these four categories. Although the treni in the study of 
geography has been to present man's interaction with his environment, 
African texts still discuss o.nly the country's physical aspects. 
Historical materials are often slanted;. for example, they often favor 
European colonialism without considering the African's point of view. 
Culture is portrayed not as different and valid, but rather as exotic 
and strange. Case studies contain large amounts of desicriptive 
information with little analysis. Generally, too many materials offer 
a superficial treatment of Africa in language that has condescending 
or negative overtones. As a solution to such problems, African 
sources should be consulted when preparing materials. Bibliographies 
for both educators and students are included in this booklet. (KC) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The School Services Division of the African-American 
Institute has been working for seven years with students, 
teachers, supervisors and administrators in American schools 
to introduce, expand and improve teaching about Africa. As 
part of the Division's services, we have regularly examined a 
variety of materials — print and non-print — for ^se ir 
schools in learning about the continent. One result of the-.e 
efforts has been the production and distribution of annotates 
lists of suggested materials. The items listed are those which 
are generally accurate in their treatment of African Studies 
and which appear to be stimulating to students as well. 

Recently, we in School Services decided to do more than 
simply publicize good materials. We decided to share with 
educators, librarians, publishers, and other interested readers 
some of our observations regarding the most common prob- 
lems encountered in the materials. Our aim was not just to call 
attention to these problems but also to suggest some responses 
to them. 

The problems identified here are those which are found in 
the range of materials on Africa, including books, films, 
records, filmstrips, and other media. However, those cited in 
this discussion are all print since books continue to be the 
basic tools of those involved in educating about Africa. Some 
are texts, others are story books. Most are widely used in 
classrooms and libraries throughout the United States. All are 
readily available here. 

Yet our sample is not a comprehensive one. We have not 
had the necessary personnel or resources to mount a syste- 
matic, exhaustive study of the materials on Africa. But we do 
believe our sample is fair and representative. For it, we have 
drawn upon the books that have come to our attention as we 
have worked, over the years, with African Studies in the 



schools. Many items cited appear on slate or school district 
book lists; many are in use in classrooms. Still others we have 
learned about at educational conferences. 

While our study was still being conducted, the Asia 
Society published its report on the treatment of Asia in 
American texts. In 1975, th-^ Middle East Studies Association 
published a similar report concerning American texts' treat- 
tpent of the Middle East*. Both of these extensive studies 
identify problems remarkably similar to those we have found 
regarding Africa. Taken together, all three studies point out 
the strengths and weaknesses of educational materials dealing 
with Third World peoples while they suggest directions for the 
development of new materials. 

The thirty problems identified in this essay have been 
grouped around the four fairly distinct approaches most 
educational materials adopt when presenting Africa: the geo- 
graphical, historical, cultural and case study approaches. (The 
survey approach has not been used because it contains ele- 
ments drawn from these- -four.) This has been done because 
most of the problems relate to the subject matter these ap- 
proaches imply, i.e., one is more likely to find the problem of 
an inadequate treatment of African civilizations during the 
Middle Age.s in a history than in a geography. Within each of 
the four chapters, the problems are stated and discussed; re- 
sponses to them are also suggested. 

This does not mean that the reader should look only at 
the section directly pertaining to his or her interests. Some of 
the issues relate to more than one approach. To simplify the 
discussion, each problem has been dealt with only once under 
the approach with which it is most often associated. Thus, 
Cvhile classifications of Africa's people are made in most geog- 
raphy and in some culture area materiak, the problems with 
classification are dealt with ot\\y in the geography section as 
an aspect of human geography. Consequently, one might find 
a reading of the full essay useful. 



\Asia in American Texts. Asia Socieiy. 112 bast 64 St.. N. Y.. N. V. . 1976 and The hnane of 
the Middh East in Sevonda.y School Texts, I he Middle East Studies Associritinn. New Vork 
University. 50 Washington Square. N'.Y.. N Y. 1<X)03. 1975. 



Two bibliographies are appended to the essay. One is for 
educators who wish to broaden their African background. The 
other IS for students; it lists classroom and library materials 
which offer insights into the issues discussed here. Further, 
many suggest stimulating and enjoyable activities and experi- 
ences for learning about Africa. 

One caution seems in order. It is quite easy to become dis- 
couraged about the available materials for teaching about 
Africa. Almost all have some faults, a few worse than others. 
There are also' many still marketed that cannot be used in a 
classroom, except as negative examples, because they are so 
outdated, erroneous or biased. It is important that these be 
identified and avoided. 

Yet there are items which are remarkably solid and 
excitmg for students. While these may not be numerous, they 
do cover a wide range of disciplines, issues, and grade !ev*;ls. 
This means that therr are good materials for teaching a varieiv 
of aspects of African studies. It is even more important not to 
lo5;e sight of this fact. 



GEOGRAPHICAL APPROACH 



For some time now, geographers have been pointing out 
that their discipline's concepts can best be learned if they are 
taught from a human perspective.' As a result, many of the 
newer geographies of the United States and Europe focus on 
the interaction between people and their environment. But the 
majority of materials on Africa have not made this change. 
Two books published in 1973, for example, begin their discus- 
sions of the peoples of Africa almost halfway through their 
presentations and only after they have set out detailed intor- 
mation on the environment.^ What makes this especially 
regrettable is that the nine problems identified in this section 
could be avoided if geography materials focused more sharply 
on the people who live on the continent. Until this shitt in 
emphasis is effected, educators will have to rely heavily on 
supplementary materials to fill in the texts' gaps if they wish to 
have a comprehensive overview of African geography. 

1 Physical geography is often viewed in a vacuum. It needs 
to be seen as it affects population patterns and livelihoods. 

Africa is the second largest continent in the world; the 
United States could be fitted into it roughly three "mes. U 
contains the world's largest desert, the Sahara; one of he 
world's highest mountains, Kilimanjaro; and one ot tne 
world's longest rivers, the ^'ile. It has almost every type of 
climate and vegetation known to man and a ^^'^e vanity of 
mineral resources. Most texts give students these facts. Few 



resource essays and articles on teaching approaches and strategies. 



--Tl^fsVAfnca. Concep. and In.utry Scr.es, Prepared by the 
or the Educanonal Research Cottnc.l ^".^^^^X^J^^^^^^^^^ 
Schwartz & John R. (VConnor. lixpionnn Afnca South of the Sahara, its / n pu. 
Geography. New York: Globe. I 'J??. 



describe what they mean. As facts, they are little more than 
interesting. What gives then meaning is how they relate to 
people's living patterns. Almost any African geography text 
or series of maps can be used as the base for a demonstra- 
tion of these relationships.' 

One junior high world geography text that focuses on 
people adapting to their physical environment is People, 
Places and Change, In its chapter, **Life on the Gezira", the 
book examines an irrigation scheme in Sudan through the 
experiences of a young man, Osman, who lives there. In telling 
his story, it weaves both geographical and historical threads 
into his life. 

Osniairs y rand fai her. M anion hd — now alniosi 80 — re- 
membered I he days before ihe irrigation project . He and his 
■father had no perrianent tield to plant. Instead they kept larye 
tlocks ot sheep and uoats. 

As a youiiLi boy. Osnian's grandfather took care of the ani- 
mals, rhen when he became an adult, he spent much of his 
time sitting with the village leaders. They talked about the heat 
or the lack of rain. Or ;hey wondered about the health of the 
animals. Siinietinies the cilder men recalled the days when the 
Mahdi had won a great victory o\er the invading British 
soldiers/ 

Materials which deal with physical geography in this 
manner also serve another purpo.se. They call into question 
stereotypes of Africa. After seeing how people have, for cen- 
turies, herded or farmed in arid areas or how they have made 
their living on the edges of the rain forest, one will correctly 
begin to doubt the existence of the *'jungle" so often associ- 
ated with Africa. 



An example rniyhi makt ihis clc-'ircr. I.tmK in un atlas at .'i topographicil nj.ip ol Niger in 
north-ccntr.il Afrrca, f he area of the country is 489.1 89 square miles, which pats It midway 
between Texas and Ala'ika in si/e. Its population is a little over four million people, slijthlly less 
than the populatioti of Cieorpia. Almost all of Nij^er fatts into the Sahara tJesert, with highlands in 
the north and cential part of the country. ;md a river runninji across its extren'.e southeast portion. 
With this much information one can bc.ein to make hypolhes»rs about where the population mitlht 
be clustered (i.; the river vallev). what the-li\elihoods mi^jht he (farming and ..eiding). and why it 
is impor:.UH for Niger to be on good terms with its southern mngti'bors such :.s Nigeria or Herin 
(they control accc's to the sea) One is also prepared to nndrrstand why a dro.ipht in the country 
can be so devastating or to e\amme the problems of co.nmunications, extraction of natural 
resources, or urbanization. 



* Leonard Berry and Richard H. l-ord. People, P/accs and Change. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. 1976, p. 2.^. Name«; are sounded out in a pronueiation key while references, such a< 
the one to the Mahdi. are e\plamed m margin.il notes and in the teac er's guide. 
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2. Avoid images of the "Dark Continent" syndrome. 

This point is especially important since almost all ma- 
terials for teaching about Africa still begin with images from 
the **Dark Continent". The justification sometimes given for 
this is that stereotypes should be confronted head on. 
Perhaps. But even in the best of these, stereotypes are not 
confronted but recited; they are said to be false, not proven 
to be. In other words, the book refreshes the erroneous 
notions in the reader's mind but does not erase them. A 
classic example of this is the following: 

For too many years Africa has been known as the *Dark Con- 
tinent', home of Tarzan of the Apes, legendary locale of the 
search for Dr. Stanley Livingston, and a continent inhabited by 
ignorant savages living in unbroken jungle. The image of Africa 
was largely formed by American films, anc often has little re- 
semblance to the vital and turbulent continent that has unde*-- 
gonc massive changes over the centuries/ 

In addition to the surprising error (Dr. Stanley Livingston 
must be a confusion of Henry Morton Stanley and Dr. David 
Livingstone) which calls the work's scholarship into question, 
the paragraph does nothing to eradicate the unfavorable and 
erroneous stereotypes it conjures up. 



3. Natural resources should be described primarily in terms 
of their value to Africans. Avoid materials that overem- 
phasize wildlife. 

In addition to presenting the continent's topographical 
features, geography texts include information on its. natural 
resources. One of the most fascinating of these to young 
people is Africa's varied and ui. usual wildlife. Many texts, 
especially in their picture sections, concentrate on game or 
on scenic wonders. The result, however unintentional, is that 
tourist attractions are portrayed for students as more valu- 
able and interesting than the continent's people. 



^ Pcfcr Ct Kotit»is, cJ ,tt f'uifi'rrn nfCnihrj.'iion: \fnrii N'cvs York' Cunilnitliic ^'orn 
panv. 1075 p. \ 
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I'eople and Cultures, foi example, has two sections de- 
voted to Africans: the first deals with the Bedouin of North 
Africa and Southwest Asia, the second with the Baganda of 
East Africa. Full page, facing the introductions to both, are 
pictures of animals — camels and zebra respectively In the 
Baganda section, of the 22 pictures in the opening sequ^rjce 
nine are of game animals..' It would be more appropriate for 
such a text's pictures to concentrate on the people to whom 
the section is devoted. 

Resources, like other aspects of geography, can most 
effectively be taught when they are looked at in the context of 
how they aftect people. Many texts use their discussion of 
Africa s resources as an opportunity to stress their importance 
tor the American economy. While this can be useful, students 
must have the opportunity to learn what importance Africans 
attach to their resources. Thus, when teaching about South 
Africa s gold, Libya's or Nigeria's oil, or Zambia's copper 
the resource should be looked at primarily in terms of its value 
to, and benefits for, Africans. 

Again, People, Places and Change does this. In the chap- 
ter Mining in Central Africa'" copper mining is explored 
through the eyes of Goma, a miner in Zaire. Various facets of 
the industry, its place in the Zaire economy, the problems of 
relying on exporting primary products are all brought in'o this 
worker's story. At the end, questions are posed compa the 
use of this resource to ihe use of others sketched out in similar 
stones in the text. 

4. Many materials emphasize the cash economies of Africa. 
Yet to the majority of Africans, the subsistence economies 
remain the most important. 

Closely linkea to a discussion of resources is an exami- 
nation of tne various economies found in Africa. At the base 
of all others on the continent are the subsistence economies 
in which a majority of the population is engaged. This 
means that many herders and farmers are able to satisfy 
tneir own needs from their major occupation. Their herds 

^_^^^Mcrwyn A. CMrh.,rin» ;,nJ R;„-hd Kccs. S.ul^ I'.-nph an<l C„ln,rcv Chua^.v R.,„J McNally. 
' Leonard Berry and Rich-ird H. I ord Op ai. pp. M A'' 
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provide them with the basics of food, clothing, and shelter, 
or their food crops make up the major portion of their diet, 
the remainder being sold or bartered for the other items they 
want. Curiously, this does not receive much attention in our 
texts. Instead, cash crops and extractive industries get more 
page space. Yet to most Africans land is their most impor- 
tant resource and subsistence their most important economy. 
While manv Africans also engage in other economic pur- 
suits, the subsistence sector remains the most vital. In a study 
of economies, it is essential that this point be made.* 
5. Urbanization can best be viewed from the perspective of 
the people who live and work in cities. 

While a large proportion of the continent's population 
remains in rural areas, a growing number of people are mov- 
ing to the cities. This truism is found in most texts. Rarely is 
it explored in detail. Cities are the centers for political and 
economic decision makers. They offer the attractions of new 
jobs and life styles to people in rural areas. Moreover, events 
there generally have an impact throughout the countryside 
that surrounds them. 

For high school students, Tradition and Chj^^t:^ in Four 
Societies contains a thorough study of urbani??/ drawing 
material mainly from Nigeria to illustrate otv; metnod tor 
urban analysis. What makes it especially att active is that it 
discusses ancient ar-^ modern cities, compares village hfe with 
city life, and outlines some of the many problems urban 
expansion creates. In addition, it reports African views of why 
urban areas are such magnets. 

'd go) in scaijh of jobs; ii is in the big cities where one gets 
many customers if one is a 'rader or food-seller.' 

•There are many jobs to be done for money. Money cannot 
be had in the villages. , . ^ i 

•Less and less foodstuff is got from the farms these days. 
People go to the cities to get money to buy more* tood to teed 
their families.' ^ ,y 

'The educated people do not get jobs to do m tt : village. 



' A hith school icxt ^^h.L■h J:..M..c. .Mb..stciKC larniinc dcarK a.ui conciscK is Lcftcn S. 
Stavrianos. I or.M.a Krc.dcr Andrews, et, al. A Clohai Htstorv of Afan. lim.on: Allvn ^ 

present, the reused edii.on is .n prcss so I am unsure vvhieh pa.ces arc relevan. Here The hook 
does have chapter suh headines. the seJ.on should not be ditn.Mth to loeate vvhen the hotA ,s 
released in la'c 197ft ' 

' 'Richard nToid. Tradition and Change in Four Sodetics. Ncn^ York; Holt. Rinchart & 
Winston. 1974, pp. '^^ A 62-6,1 
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Comments such as these are a gold mine not just for 
studying urbanization in Africa but for putting the subject 
into a world perspective. They could lead to a discussion of 
the growth of cities in the United States and to a comparison 
of urbanization here with urbanization in Africa. 

One aspect of city life in Africa that should not be over- 
looked is the existence of numerous occupations from which 
Africans derive a livelihood but which are generally not found 
in the United States. These jobs are often missed by our texts. 
People in Change: Africa shows a picture of an outdoor laun- 
dry in Tanzania, complete with a long row of cement tubs 
built into the ground and numerous clotheslines massed in the 
background. The caption noics that "unemployed city 
dwellers make a little money by washing clothes by hand."'*^ 
From the looks of the picture, the laundry is a small scale 
industry. The men engaged in it are not necessarily "unem- 
ployed" either. Rather they are working at an occupation that 
has virtually disappeared here because of the widespread use 
of washing machines" in homes, and at automatic laundries. 
These men like food venders, market women, car-guards, 
people who run clothes-ironing shops, sell soda, deliver kero- 
sene or do any of a thousand other jobs are often self- 
employed business people." 

Moreover, a study of these occupations lays ihe ground- 
work for studying the ramifications that technology and de- 
velopment projects hold for Africans. Many of Africa's 
leaders note that their need is for technologies which are labor- 
intensive. This is because they do not have the capital or the 
trained manpower i.ecessary for highly sophisticated projects. 
What they want are programs that will employ their large 
numbers of semi-skilled and unskilled laborers. A picture such 
as the one just mentioned can be used to stimulate a discussion 
of these points; it can be examined while considering why 
washing clothes is organized in this way and how the intro- 
duction of washing machines would affect these laborers. 

" Bryan Strong. Carolyn Clark. Ch.irlcs 3. Myers. People in Change: Africa. Menlo Park: 
Addison-Wcsley Publishing Co.. 1975. p. 118. 

" Three excellent sources tor ease studies of people in Na;ious occupations arc: Africa 
Report, Vol. 18, No. 6. Novcmber-f" xember. 1«)73. which contains about a half dozen 
biographies: Richard B. Ford, I'radition and Channe in f'our Societ. 's. mentioned earlier; and 
Naguib Mahfou/. Midacf Alley. London: Heinemann*. 1975. a novel aboul urban working class 
Egyptians. All of these are suitable for junior and senior high school students. 



•All Heincmann books mentioned in this essay are available from f humanities Press in Atlatitic 
Highlands. New Jersey. See bibliography for complete address. 



6. Economic development in Africa is more than an African 
problem. St should be seen within the context of the world 
economy. 

Materials often follow their chapters on urbanization 
with one on economic development. These treatments of the 
subject describe how countries have drawn up plans setting 
out their priorities and strategies. Most point out that 
industrialization is a desired goal, often taking note of how 
difficult this is to achieve. Many even touch upon the prob- 
lems facing a country with a single cash crop economy. The 
following illustrates a typical treatment of some of these 
topics: 

WHY INDUSTRY HAS NOT DEVELOPED 

Africa has not developed industry for many reasons. 

First of alK for industry and manufacturing to grow, ihere 
must be people who want to buy and can pay for what is made. 
Most Africans are subsistence farmers. They produce much of 
what they need themselves. They have little or no money to 
buy manufactured goods. 

Second, to build industry there is great need for capital. 
Money must be saved by the people to invest, or to be given to 
the government in the form of taxes. When a new nation .starts 
with very little in the form of capital, development is s'ow ard 
difficult. The average yearly income in Africa, south of the 
Sahara, is often not higher than two hundred dollars per person 
and, in some countries, is as low as fifty dollars. With this as 
the fact. little money can be saved or taxed to make industry 
grow. 

Climate also has held back industrial development. The high 
temperature and humidity are harmful to both man and ma- 
chines. Workers find it difficult to work in the heat, and ma- 
chines rust and break down more quickly. In drier climates, 
sand and dust get into machinery and cause breakdowns. 

Industrial development needs skilled workers. Most Africans 
have not had the opportunity to go to school and learn the 
skills necessary to aid industrial development. 

Without a good system of transportation and communication 
there can be little industrial and economic development. 
Africa's present road and rail system are clearly not good 
enough for modern industry. . . 

Finally economic development can only happen when there 
is peace and stability in the African states. Yet, as we have seen, 
tribal rivalries and tensions exist in many nations. Rival po- 
litical leaders are fighting for power. This situation does not 
lend itself to outside investment necessary tor development. Nor 




docs il allow for continuous planning and policy for develop- 
mcnl.'' 

An explanation such as this does not go far enough. ' It 
fails to touch upon the very real problems all Third World 
countries face trying to change the configurations of the world 
economy. The selection stresses the African aspects of 
development, but these are only part of the issue. Most 
African countries derive a major part of their income from 
their exports of primary products. Zambia, for example, gets a 
large $hare of its capital for development from copper exports. 
When the world price of copper falls, as it has in recent years, 
the country's income is curtailed. The prices of copper^and 
other commodities are not set by the producers but are deter- 
mined by the demand for the products. Thus what can 
Zambia, or any other African country, do when it has little 
control over the price of its goods? 

There is another important factor to consider here. Gen- 
erally, Westerners who have development capital are willing to 
go into mining, agricultural and other ventures only to the 
extent that they fit the profit and planning objectives of their 
individual corporations. Rarely do these objectives coincide 
with the development objectives of African leaders. Cogni- 
zant of this, many Africans are calling for a new world eco- 
nomic order and talking of organizing commodity cartels so 
that they can have a more powerful voice in marketing their 
own products, controlling their own resources, and directing 
the growth of their own industries. Educational materials 
which do not include these dimensions of economic develop- 
ment problems overlook an aspect essential for an uriderstand- 
ing of the subject." 

■ fruin H. Rnscrilckl A \\:iTnc\ Ccllcr. A/rn-A\uin Cullurr Stiufws. Woodbiirv. New Vurk- 
Barron's f-ducanotuil Series. Inc.. 1^7^ pp. IS^M'X). 

I he Ljnotc also confjins sonic i^iiestionahlc sraiL-riicnis ;inJ jssinnpiioiis \t.uiv sehol iis foi 
example, arnue ih:U ninsulc investnienl has olicn hindered, nol proriroled. eauionn.- developnieiu 
in ,\t,ioa. Fiu (^nc such mcm sec W.ilter R.uhrrv. //,mv f-umfn- L'tuhnhvclnm^tl Afrnu Washint- 
roii. DC ■ Howard I ru^crsilv Press. 1972 

l.ei)n Clark\ siiidv ot T.in/ania m Volume VI of rhrouuh African New York- 

Praeger. 197() can he used inlh hidi school Wudenis in shtm hmi one amiiirv is basing its eco- 
nnn)re dcvclopmeni mainlv on ihc eMorls Us oun citi/ens, ihis cniild he suppkmcnied by ihe 
sht)rt pamphlcl by \1. J. Schiilihcjs. Vhr Umuu! Stairs and thf C hanilinn fUononnc Order Wash- 
inglon. n.C: Inlerrehyions Lisktora- on U.S. Ittod Polia. April, .'37fi Mhicli deals with the 
I'nucd Stales' pcrspecfive on the Fhinl W(»rld's call tctr a new econoniic order. In .vidilion news- 
paper articles on fh.r Mav im N;im,bi C onCerence, l(N( TAI» IV. ;ind its follow. up eo'nid be 
Used. Up-lt^date economic infoiitiaiinh can also be .^leaned trorn issjtes o( .l/r/c,/ /^r/>nr/ and 
African Pcvc/offitwni. iwo nua'a/iiie^i whuh hi^h school >iiuK*tits will find readable 
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7. Africa's people are often divided for study by racial classi- 
fications. Since race is a disputed concept, linguistic divi- 
sions offer more accurate and usable categories. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of any country's 
geography is its human geography. Reflecting this, many 
texts on Africa devote an opening section to the people ot 
the continent. But it is here that the greatest number of 
difficulties occur. The problems that arise are generally 
rooted in a confusion of race, language, religious or ethnic 
group classifications. The Teachers Guide for Africa Today, 
a set of masterprints, gives the following information: 

ANGOLA AND CABINDA. 

Eihnic composition: 9()07o African, chictly Baniu; 10"'o while. 
BURUNDI. 

Eihnic composilion: Hulu and Waiulsi iribes. 
CHAD. 

Ethnic composilon: norlh. Moslem: south, Bantu. 
EGYPT. 

Eihnic composition: Arabic of Hamilic origin. 
GHANA. 

lithnic composilion: Black Sudanese and Ashanli tribesmen. 

Bantu is an adjective describing a family of languages; 
Arabic is a language. White and black are colors often asso- 
ciated with race; Hutu, Watutsi, and Ashanti are ethnic group 
names, and Moslem is a word describing religious affiliation. 
Sudanese in this context probably refers to the geographical 
term, Sudan, sometimes used to describe part of West Africa. 
^'Hamitic origin'* is a term that has been throughly discredited 
as meaningless by scholars. 

Even texts that are aware of this confusion do not seem 
able to get around it. The Teachers Guide for World Studies 
Inquiry Series: Africa claims that its lesson ''Greet Some 
Africans'' has ''avoided the racial stock controversy.'"' 
Some of the captions from its student texts are excerpted 

I he young miner is a nK-mber of the Zulu tribe in South 
Alrua. He is a Uantu. one ot tlie main types of AtYican jieople. 
Ihese boys are [-thiopiaii students. , . . Ibe boys are C'au- 



■ /'r'u hrn (,mffr fnr Afnc., Tn,hi^ Nc'.i > nrL I diK'i.l inn..l NK.Maprinis t\.tin>anv. W74 
^^'ZFhers'ailiih' fnr WorUI Sduiu's tnqiun Srnrv Africa. Mm I loh.l I .1ik..'u.ii;i1 Piih- 
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casians. Some people ihink all Caucasians are while. Bui Cau- 
casians in Ethiopia have dark skins. 

Another dark Caucasian. The young girl lives in Somalia. . . . 

This lobacco farmer is a naii\c African. He waN born in 
Rhode.sia. His parents were English. 

These Ashanii women live in Ghana. The Ashanii lorni a 
very large group in West Africa. 

This Miusi is a member of the Tutsi (sic.) tribe. A group . 
of these people would be called Watusi.' ' 

While the **racial stock controversy'' may have been avoided, 
another, equally conru.sing and absurd, may be generated by 
the caption.s: Are Caucasians a tribe like the Tutsi or a type 
like the Bantu? More importantly, isolated tidbits such as 
these provide students with little information about the 
people. The pictures alone would have suggested differences 
among people and presented clues to their various origins and 
backgrounds. 

Problems like those in these two examples need not arise. 
If our students know anything about Africa, they know that 
the majority of the population is dark-skinned. What does 
skin color tell about people? Not very much. Furthermore, the 
concept of race, with which skin color is often associated, is 
one whose definition is disputed." Consequently, as terms to 
describe or divide people for study in a geography class, skin 
color and race fall short of being useful. 

This is not to argue that race is not a concern in African 
studies. It is, because the concept ba.sed on it, racism — the 
myth of superior-inferior peoples, has been a significant force 
in modern African history. Africa: Tradition and Change, a 
te.xt for high school, puts it this way: 

The idea of race as a way of grouping people in terms of un- 
changing biological traits emerged as Furopeans expanded over- 
seas in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it became an im- 
portant political concept. Closely linked with the concept of 
race was the idea that the white race was superior lo the others. 

Today the idea of race in biological terms is no longer very 
useful. But the political concept of race is becoming increasingly 
important, both in Africa and in other parts of the world. That 

■ Sicphen Mur\in. M orUI SmdieK Inquirv Si-nrs: A/ma, l*nln Alio: I'icid lulucational Piihlicy- 
tions. pp. 10 12. !-\cn tiiorc up-m daic tcxis exhibit prohli'iiis with these rcrnis. In Allan O. 
KoNinslar aiul fi-rrv I . Srnarrs /Vo/^/f and Our W'orhi. Nc\v York: Hnlt. Kinchart .ind WitisKMi. 
h)77. p. 6*)K ihf reader finds "LtMHiorualioiis helwecn ihc Uanlu mid /uhis. . . ." 

" A hricf discussion of the lerm race - iis hisior\ and dctiniltnns - can he toiind in chapters 
1 * 2 of kohu-rl I-ronian Haasw Nfw Vork: Delaauic I'ress. 
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there are minor physical differences among people is not sig- 
nificant. What is important is that some people consider them 
significant.'*' 

Thus, when discussing the slave trade, minority rule in 
southern Africa and similar topics, it becomes important to 
discuss race and racism. But for categorizing people, we need 
another perspective. 

A Global History of Man suggests Africa's people be 
divided for study by the languages they sperk, '*for language 
reveals a people's culture and how it grew." In addition, this 
method can provide students with insights into how people 
perceive and relate to their environment. 

Naturally people who live together and share the same culture 
have to use the same words and ways of putting words together 
to explain things. This is the only way they can understand each 
other. The language of a culture has a word for everything or 
idea which the people who speak the language think is imponant. 
Thus when a new food or a new way of counting is introduced 
into a culture, a name is given to this item: so as a culture 
changes its language also changes. If a people who share a com- 
mon culture separate and the two groups live apart, the lan- 
guage v'ill change differently in two places as they create words 
for their new experiences. This is why American and British 
English differ from each other. , . . 

In additicri Moan words' tell us about outside influences 
upon a culture. For instance words of African origin in the 
American language, such as jazz, yam and cola show some 
ways in which Africa has influenced our culture. 

The language classification contains a number of sub- 
divisions-' so that it lends itself to a comparative study. This is 
advantageous for it allows flexibility — one can look at how 
people live in different geographical areas, or study neighbor- 
ing peoples of different cultures. The possibilities are many. 

8. Life styles of minorities are not typical of all Africans. 
Avoid materials which concentrate on minority groups. 

When classroom materials do discuss how Africans 
interact with their environment they often exhibit one or 
both of the final two problems presented in this section. The 



'* r.vclyn Jones Rich and hnmaniid Wallor^icin. Africa: Tnuiitum and Change, Sew York: 
Randoni House, WZ. p. .U. 

Lcften S. Slavrianos, l.tUL-tla Kn'idcr Andre-N.. ft. al. O^, itt. As noted earlier, fhc revised 
edition of this work is currenflv in press. I his quo'c iv from the 1974 edition, p, 545. 

' ibid. p. 545. 




first is that they concentrate on minority groups. Your 
World and Mine contains an example: 

^ Pygmies'^ of the Congo, Most of ihe people of tropical Cen- 
l tral Africa are Negroes. But there are several groups of natives 
living in the Congo Basin called Pygmies. They are little people 
not growing much more than four feet tall, with skin some- 
what lighter than thai of the Negroes. 

The Pygmies have no agriculture and no cattle, but depend 
for :heir living on just what they may find in the day's roaming. 
They gain their food and escape from their enemies by putting 
their wits to work. They trap large animals such as elephant, 
-buffalo and leopard in cleverly hidden nets or in pits covered 
with branches and leaves. Then with poisoned arrows or spears 
it is easy to kill the animals.'^ 
The opening sentence notes that the Mbuti are not the majority 
people in the area; why not give some space to describing the 
majority? Would a text present a culture such as the Amish as 
the only exarnple in a section on the United States? When 
looking at how different African communities live, it is a good 
idea to note just h.ow much attention is given to minority 
groups such as Mbuti, San (Bushmen), Masai, Tutsi and 
related peoples.^' When they receive more than a minority of 
exposure, r.he item dfstorts reality. 

9. African societies have not remained untouched by change. 
Rather, iiko all cultures, they are dynamic. 

Traditional African cultures are frequently portrayed as 
static. One text proposes a "special report" designed to 
bring this home to students: 

5. The way of life of many of the Bantu-speaKing peoples of 

East and South Africa has changed little for many centuries. 

Consult an encyclopedia, a history, or a geography of Africa 

and find out about the way of life of some of these peoples." 

" Pygmy Is a generic term which can be used lo describe a variety of living things that are less 
t nan an agreed upon "average:" si/c. I» is more accurate to refer to these people who live in Zaire 
by Ihe name they call ihcmselvL-s. Mbuti. 

" Grace S. Dawson. Yotir World and Mine: Sei]thbors in the Air A tie. Lexington; Ginn. 1969, 
p. 489. Another middle school text which presents the same problem is Phillip Bacon's Re^icxs 
A-nund the World. Palo Alto: Field Edueat ional Productions, 1972. Mere the Masai are juxi^' 
posed to farmers In the American great plains. 

United Nations figures estimate ihe total population of Africa in 1975 lo be abouJ 391 million 
people. Included in this figure is. at the \ery most, a total of 2'/': million of the ethnic groups 
mentioned here. Clearly, they should not be portrayed as representing all Africans. 

Michael B. Petrovich am, Philip D. Curtam. The Hiirttan Achievement. Morrlstown: Silver 
Burdett. 1967. p. 5\Z. Two newer books also exhibit this problem. "The African fAperience." 
Book I of HIack irt* H'lUte America. Nl-w York: .Macmillan. 1974 presents Ibo culture as a back' 
ground for understanding the sluves" African heritage; yet the cuhure is presented as static. The 
African Curriculum Development Project for Duke University is responsible for African 
Profiler: Mhiiri, Somali, Zulu. New York; Sadlier. 1975. In this text students are cautioned that 
the cultures arir changing hut the descriptions of them do not point out this dynamism, 
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Unfortunately, the exercise would probably work because 
encyclopedias and other reference works are also premised on 
this fallacy. One interesting way to challenge it is to examine 
African diets." People's eating habits are usually quite 
difficult to alter. Students can appreciate this when they con- 
sider how hard it is for them to substitute fruit and nuts for 
**junk" food even when they understand the nutritional dif- 
ferences and values. Many of the various foods found around 
the continent are not indigenous to it; rather they originated in 
other parts of the world. In other words, Africans have found 
new food over the years, adopted them and adapted them to 
their taste. If Africans could and did change their food habits 
over the years, isn't it likely that they changed other aspects of 
iheir lives as well? 

A Global History of Man counters the assumption that 
African societies were unchanging in another way: 

The third thing we should remember in speaking of *tradi- 
tionar cultures is that, like all cultures, they changed over the 
years. When people describe *traditionar African cultures, they 
are usually describing what the colonial rulers found when they 
arrived on the scene not very long ago. But each of these cul- 
tures had become what it then was as a result of a long history. 
For example, Hausa towns only began to develop into the 
famous city-states with strong governments between 1350 and 
1500 A.D. as they became important in the trans-Saharan trade. 
They followed indigenous African religions until their ruling 
families adopted Islam in the 1400\s. They came under the rule 
of the conquering Fulani in the 1800's, Other groups also 
changed, moving from place to place, changing their^ forms of 
government and inheritance and many other customs.^ 

To conclude this discussion, one point bears reiteration: 
Central to any examination of Africa's geography is the study 
of its people. Whatever aspects are chosen for classroom work 
— resources, economies, urbanization or others — they will 
take on meaning and interest for students only when people 
are the focus. 



A good source for teachers is Mit.h,icl l^athanrs Human Nutrition in Tropical Africu. Rome. 
HAO. 1%5. 

Lcftcn S, Stavrianos. Loretta Krcidcr Andrews, ci. al. Op. cit. I974cdilion. p. 581. 
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HISTORICAL APPROACH 

If one were to categorize and count all the materials on 
Africa produced for schools in the United States, it is likely 
one would find that those devoted to the continent's history 
outnumber those dealing with any other aspect of African 
studies. Unfortunately, this does not mean that there are a 
large number of accurate, comprehensive or balanced 
materials for teaching African history. There are only a few. 
Most of the history materials have major shortcomings, seven 
of which are discussed in this section. 

1. African history should begin with the evolution of man- 
kind there. 

African history should be just that, the story of man's 
development in Africa. Since it is now believed that humans 
have inhabited this continent longer than any other, the ob- 
vious place to start is with the evidence for this belief, the 
findings of Mary and Louis Leakey and their son, Richard, 
in eastern Africa. Most texts devote space lo the elders' 
findings in Olduvai Gorge in Tanzania but their son's dis- 
coveries at Lake Turkana have been so recent that they have 
yet to be written up in their entirety. ^« Also, his work is still 
going on. The publishers of National Geographic offer some 
remedy to this problem. They have been following his work 
m periodic articles and have filmed some of his explorations. 
A look through their offerings should produce ample color- 
ful and up-to-date student materials for this topic. In 
addition, using them allows one an experience with the 
various methods scientists practice in documenting their 
discoveries. 

One will also want to examine early man in Africa, his 
migrations to other parts of the continent and the world, the 
development of cultures and the beginnings of agriculture. For 



"^Richard Leakey's fitiding^, at lake Turkana on the l-.ihtopia Kenya border lentatiNdy 
man's origin 2.6 million year*- ago. 



this, there are several sources for high school students. Africa: 
Tradition and Change, for example, offers three readings — 
**African Culture in the Stone Age", *The Sahara as a 
Culture Bridge", 'T^e Beginnings of Agriculture in Africa", 
plus a host of activities, projects, exercises, and other supple- 
mentary material." 

2. As much attention should be given to Africans who did 
not organize themselves into kingdoms as is given to 
those who did. 

Generally one of the aims for teaching about Africa is 
to impart to students a sufficient background knowledge of 
the continent so that they can intelligently interpret current 
events. To achieve this, most educators want materials on 
how Africans lived before colonial rule because these older 
social, political and economic institutions continue to 
influence peoples' lives today. Finding materials for this is 
not easy for most of the texts concentrate on the kingdoms, 
ignoring the people who did not organize themselves in this 
manner. Living World History exemplifies this type of 
presentation: 

Some advanced peoples built cities. Archcologists have found 
evidence of a few important African cultures. One of these, in 
Nigeria, is known as the Nok culture and existed from 800 B.C. 
to 200 A.D. The people developed a beautiful form of glazed 
sculptured clayware. Although generally in the Neolithic stage 
of development, they did work tin and iron. 



Another promising African civilization flourished in Ethiopia 
between the first and seventh centuries A.D. This kingdom 
of Aksuni was the legendary home of the Queen of Sheba, 
the Ethiopian queen who visited King Solomon. The people of 
Aksum were converted to Christianity in the fourth century. 



The most important early cultures of Africa appeared in the 
geographical region called the Sudan. . . . Beginning in the 
eighth century, Moslem merchants began to cross the Sahara 
in trade caravans in order to obtain gold in West Africa. 



t^vclvn Jones R»ch and ImmanucI Wallcrslcin. Op. at Unit tl, Chapter 3. pp. 76-94, Two 
oihcr hish school Jcxls useful lieu- are: V.. Icflerson Murphy's History of A /man CmhZJtion. 
New York: OcIL W74 and Richard W. HuW. Munvakarv: African Civtlization before the Ratuure. 
New York: John Wiley, 1972 "MunyakJrc" is Shona meaning the iraditinna! way of life; 
••Baiuurc" is Haiisa meannig Huropean or white man. 
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Moving southward from North Africa, ihcsc traders set up 
important kingdoms. Their black African subjects borrowed 
much of the Moslem culture, such as methods of warfare, the 
Islamic religion, and the Arabic language. The blacks gradually 
absorbed their conquerors through intermarriage and became 
the rulers themselves. 



Outside the areas of advanced cultures, the great majority of 
African people li\ed a primitive tribal existence, with few of the 
tools and skills needed for civilization. They had no system of 
" writing or counting, and no knowledge of the wheel or the sail,"" 

There are three major problems with these passages: the 
first is the distortion of known history; the second lies in some 
of the implications; and the third is found in the language. 
The most obvious historical diiUortion has to do with the 
West African trading empires. There is little argument among 
scholars that these trading empires were rooted in West 
not North Africa. To claim thai Northerners set them up is to 
deny the Westerners their own inventiveness.^' Faulty scholar- 
ship of this nature has no place in a junior high text. 

While the paragraph on Ethiopia is an interesting one, it 
contains a rather ethno-centric implication. What was so 
''promising'' about the kingdom in the first and seventh cen- 
turies? From this reading students might well assume it was 
the fact that Ethiopians had contaci with Jewish culture 
through King Solomon and converted quite early to Christian- 
ity. This is implied because the paragraph gives no other infor- 
mation. The implication may be unintentional, but such a 
superficial treatment invites misinterpretation. 

Yet it is the language of these paragraphs that presents 
the greatest difficulty. Well-meaning materials that want to 
highlight our .African heritage often present **advanced 
people'' and **advanced cultures". Does this mean, however, 
that the people who did not organize themselves into 
kingdoms, the examples of **advanced cultures" here, were 
**backward"? This is suggested by the passage for ii empha- 
sizes v*/hat they did not have — the wheel, the sail, writing and 

T. W;il[':r W'allb.mk atui Xrnold Schncr ! nm\} World Untorv (ilcn\ic\^. Iliiiiois: Scon, 
F-oriTsman. Vi^A. pp, 24'> 2^1. 25^ 

AnothiT ittfiint hiirh tcM uhitft makes .1 sirnil.ir frror - i[ atiribulfs the kin^dMrns fr. paipic 
from the Nik-. ri>:ris and l-nplualcs Riser \i\\W\\ ■ is llt'wn S'u turns hy H;ini Sfiorlcr. N.incy 
Siarr. l.ironard S. kcfi\^()r!hN. I i:xini;ion- Crinn. \^)12 p 2h\. 
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counting systems." Students would learn more about these 
Africans by reading about what they did have, what they 
valued and what they accomplished. Descriptions such as this 
last not only lark educational value, they also reflect biases 
that should not be passed on to students. 

Perhaps the root of the problem of overemphasis on 
African kingdoms lies in our own education. Kingdoms are 
political phenomena that we easily recognize. The European 
history we havi .een taught is dotted with kingdoms and 
empires, many oi them remembered for their technological, 
artistic, and political innovations and achievements. Conse- 
quently, When we look at African history it is the kingdoms 
that attract our attention. We recognize them as embodying 
familiar institutions. 

But this raises two considerations to bear in mind when 
studying African history. First, all kingdoms and empires are 
not alike. Comparisons of African and European empires 
often overlook the unique qualities of the African empires. 
Second, if only the kingdoms are examined, a great deal of 
African history and of African contributions to the world will 
be missed. 

A high school text which provides a balanced presenta- 
tion of African history by examining a variety of forms of 
political and social organization is Munyakare. It has the 
added advantage of being written from the traditional 
African historian's point of view: 

Modern historians arc deeply concerned wiih chronology, 
panly because of our Western tradition of dividing time into 
seconds, miiu'.tes, hours, days, and so on. By contrast, tradi- 
tional African historians took little interest in the measurement 
of time. Instead, it was the event that counted most: the event, 
its cause, and effect. Chronology was irrelevant. Furthermore, 
traditional historians examined society in its totality. And they 
utilized a wide media, song, dance, sculpture and the like, to 
relate i nd explain pasi events. Here! shall discuss the African 
past in the manner of the traditional historian. 

One final note on sources for this part of a history study: 
The Ibo of eastern Nigeria are an ethnic group for whom 
authority traditionally resided in patrilineal clans. Leadership 

' rncn: jre t.i:tii.U prohlt-ms here, tnn 1-ot oxamplc. C'lautlia /:islnvsky's A/rtcan Counts: 
\'umhcr ami nuttvrn m Afriain Cultun' HosKmi: Prindlc. Wcbcr and Schnndt. Viiy lor informa- 
tion almuf African coniinnj: svstcrns 

" Richard Hull. Op nr. p. 7. 




was generally exercised by adult males in family councils and 
village assemblies. Middle school and junior high students 
could study the Ibo drawing mainly upon two books by 
Nigerians from this ethnic group: The Way We Lived and 
Things Fall Apart. ^* 

3. Slavery in Africa is often assumed to be the same as 
slavery in the United States. Since the two institutions 
differed greatly, distinctions between them should be 
made. 

Perhaps the most difficult topics to teach in African 
history are slavery and the slave trade. This is because they 
are subjects whose moral overtones continue to arouse strong 
emotions. Yet it is essential that they be included in an 
African history course. They not only form part of the 
history of our own continent but, more pertinent to the dis- 
cussion here, they contribute to an explanation of popula- 
tion, trade and later colonial patterns in Africa. 

Most texts take a moral stance on the issue of slavery 
and the slave trade noting that these were grave injustices 
done Black Africans by White Americans and Europeans. 
But this admission often turns defensive when slavery is 
examined in detail. It is not unusual for a discussion to open 
with statements such as these taken from two texts: 

Like many parts of ihc world, the kingdoms of Wcsi Africa 

had ^domestic* slavery. The slaves included prisone-s of war. 

persons bought from slave traders, and men and women who 

were unable to pay their debts. Children of slaves were often 

trained to do skilled work. Some slaves rose to high pcitions. 

Many gained their freedom,'^ 

* * * 

Historians do not know exactly wh?;n or where African 
slavery began, Bui ihey beltevt it grew out of the need of certain 
African groups to enforce their own la^'S. Sometime in the now- 
forgotten past, these groups began making slaves of criminals, 
troublemakers, -^.nd prisoners of war. In some cases they were 
sold to distance groups. WrRtever their fate, few of them weri. 
held in bondage for a lifetime. Sooner or later most were set 
free.'^ 



'* Rt.-ms Sna I ^rnca^ickibu. The Way li e f.ivfd. London: Hcincmann. ig69. ('hiniia Achcbc, 
Thin^x fall Apart. CJrcLMiwich: F.iuccll. 197.1 

t.ands ot -Xffi ca. 0/>. at. p 

AHcn R. Hoyd and Jack NkU-rson. Tmpival and Southern Afrwa. New York- Scholastic 
Hoof Scr Ices. I')? . 103. 



Both passages say that slavery had long been practiced in 
Africa. But what is described bears little resemblance to what 
we call slavery in the United States. Africans brought here as 
slaves were not necessarily transgressors against societal rules 
or prisoners of war. Rather what counted to the slave traders 
was that they were able-bodied. Moreover, while some were 
able to gain their freedom, the majority remained enslaved. 
Even their children had little hope of raising their status. On 
top of all this, states had laws barring slaves from beconiing 
educated. Clearly, slavery in Africa and slavery in the United 
States were two quite different institutions. Students e.xami- 
ning slavery should be made aware of this distinction.^^ 

4. African involvement in the Atlantic slave trade should be 
presented within the wider context of White American and 
European involvement and control. The results of this 
trade in Africa must also be examined 

When dealing with the Atlantic slave trade, many texts 
again exhibit problems of cpin^asis. Instead of discussing the 
trade as a whole, they .*rc>; -vfrican participation in it. 
While it is iiuc that Africans played an important role by 
capturing people to be enslaved, the stimulus came from out- 
side the continent. If White European and American traders 
had not 'provided a market for slaves, the Africans would 
not have been engaged in these activities. One writer puts the 
case quite forcefully: 

Some historians go so far as to say that the Africans took the 
major pan in the slave-trade. Any enemy of the African people 
would happily take this view, as a way of excusing the inhuman 
behavior of the Europeans by placing the blame and responsi- 
bility on the Africans. Nothing could be more incorrect and 
ridiculous, because what happened in Africa was only one side 
of the whole story. The Atlantic slave-trade was organized and 
financed by Europeans . . . Africans had absolutely no control 
over the European side or the American side of the slave-trade. 

Nevertheless, for Africans looking at the Atlantic slave- 
trade, one of the most important things is to recogni/e the very 



' Ri.h.ifd W Hull Or at priMi-r. the terms *^c^\ ants'' and **scr\ itiKlc'' hen he sp'-'-Jl 
ot .laM-rv ,n 'he Atric.M amti-vt. Sec PP. H2-K3. i mn C lark. V(,lnmc il. <>r. at. iisc> ihc v 
sl:i\c ui quoJos in hi. diwn-.on Sec P M. Prrhap. V(hi uill ^^anI viUir classes ti> discuss thu 
fiitihcr. Comp irtsens .oiild l>e Made. then, hoi^^ecn sla\es in Atrica and ^crts in I iifope or \xv 
tiired si:r\anls m ihu eoun?r> 
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painful and unpleasant fact that there were Africans who aided 
and partnered the Europeans in enslaving other i^fricans." 

The slave trade, then, is another issue which should be taught 
within a world context. Emphasis should fall on its outside 
impetus and control and its tifects in Africa. Among the 
latter, students should examine how it contributed to the de- 
population and devastation of whole areas, exacerbated 
tensions among ethnic groups, and in general, disrupted 
dramatically the patterns of African life.''* 

5. European exploration of the continent did more than en- 
lighten Europeans about Africa. It contributed to changing 
trade patterns within the continent and prepared the way 
for colonization. 

If one considers thr brief period of European explora- 
tion in Africa, as compared with the whole of the conti- 
nent's history, one finds that most materials devote too 
much space to the exploration period. Also, the emphasis of 
these items is often placed on the period's importance to 
Europe, not Africa. It is important to be aware of these 
problems because many texts romanticize the period thereby 
misinterpreting its meaning for Africans. 

Those were the days of such men as David Livingstone, the 
Scorvish missionary, who explored central Africa and who 
fought against the slave trade; the Englishman, Sir Richard 
Burton, who explored both East and West Africa; and the great 
French conquerors. Louis Lyanty in Morocco and Joseph Gal* 
iiani in West Africa and Madagascar. 

It is doubtful that most Africans would sigh '*Ah, those were 
the days" when remembering the deeds of **great French con- 
querors'*. 

One significant outcome of this period was a change in 
some of the centuries-old commercial patterns in Africa. Once 
the Europeans were familiar with the West African coast, they 

^ Wjiltcr Rodney. H'esi Africa and the Atiantiv Slave Trade. Nairobi: Kast African Publishing 
Mouse. 1%7. p. 7 See al'.o l^dward A. Alpcrv The Ea<it African Siave Trade. Natrobt; HAPH. 
!%7. Hofh of these arc available from African Imprint Library Service in Bedford. Ncv^ York. See 
Ihe b:hhography for a • omplele address. Ant iher source, also available from All.S. is "Slavery 
an'J the Slave Trade" J. C Anene in Africa in the l<^th and 20th Centura's. J. C. Ancne and 
G. Brown, eds. London: Nelson. l%fi. Junior and *cnior hijzh school siudenls can gel a first hand 
impression of slasers and !he sluve irade from Olaudah Lgtiiano's au(obiocraphv, The l ife of 
Olaudah Bqutanu. ' .»ndon: Helnemann. 1%^. 

" See ihe source, m fSe pteccd.rik: footnoie plus V ; iferH^n Murphy. Op cit pp. 2.H)-295. 
" David Hapcood, Africa I e\ington: (Imn & C ompany. 1974, pp. 24-25. 
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sailed there to trade. This .neant coastal Africans no longer 
had to look to the interior for commerce; instead they could 
trade directly with Europe. Hisiory of African Civilization de- 
scribes this shia: 

In the fifteenth century, when the first Portuguese ships 
began calling, the center of economic activity in Western Africa 
lay along the Sudan, in favorable areas at the headwaters of 
the Senegal, the Gambia, and the Niger, at convenient termini 
of the trans-Saharan trade routes, and at natural crossroad sites 
. . . where goods from the forest regions converged for trans- 
shipnieni to the Sudanic markets. Most of the states that lay in 
or ntar the forest regions were on the far periphery of this com- 
mercial network although Ihey were part of it . . . 

Most of these states were small and poorer than the more 
favorably situated states of the Sudan, which were at the center 
of the commercial network. (Benin was the exception. . .) Euro- 
pean trade created a situation hitherto unknown in West Africa: 
goods could flow relatively short distances from the southern 
parts of the Sudan and from the forest r^.S-'on to markets on or 
near the coast. For the first time the states of the coast and of 
the forests were at the center of an important commercial sys- 
tem. The Atlantit;- trade encouraged a shift in the flow of goods. 
Gradually the flow of goods north to the Sudan, diminished and 
iha!. south to the Atlantic increased. This sh:ft took place over 
the centuries and never completely destroyed the inland com- 
mercial centers."*' 

Books whose scope is limited to sub-Saharan Africa*^ fre- 
quently overlook this change. However, an understanding of 
this realignment of trade routes prepares the way for an under- 
standing of how deeply direct contact with Europe and, subse- 
quently, colonialism affected African economies. 

6. Avoid materials which stress the "benefHs ' of colonial- 
ism. Look for ones which show how Africans resisted the 
imposition of colonial rule and why they did not pisrceive 
it as particularly "benefictar*. 

While it is certainly an important period in African his- 
tory, the colonial era is also a relatively brief one. In many 
places, it lasted less than one hundred years. A time-line 
would be useful in making this point. 

* F. Ictt'crsnn Murphy. Op. cir. pp. 2ftft-2f>7. 

Mai. .rials v\,hich usc ihc S.ilKir.i the dkidini; line i<i delineate' I heir area lor slutly arc too 
nuniercjtis to nu*nt»on When this JiMsion is employed, it becomes diftKMil! to leach about the 
early irado routes ^vhich linked the north and south. Moreovoi". it cuts t gypt out of the study. 
This means that the djfrtKuu) of ancient I cvptian cuili/ation to the south will also not he con- 
slue red. 
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When Europeans began to impose colonial rule, they 
met with strong opposition all over the continent. In addi- 
tion, resistance continued throughout their period of tenure. 
That Europeans were able to gain and maintain control over 
such a large area is a tribute to their command of a superior 
military technology/' One text observes succinctly: 

There is a myth that Africans accepted colonial rule passively, 
even eagerly, and were happy in their faith that European civili- 
zation would relieve them from misery. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. Not only African rulers, but thousands of 
ordinary people, bitterly opposed the establishment of colonial 
rule and itr subsequent administration."** 

Nevertheless, many texts gloss over African reactions to 
colonialism. A common device for this is ia **balance sheet" in 
which the legacy of the period is evaluated. Africa: History, 
Cultures and People devotes two pages to **What did Europe 
do for Africa?". In the first part, the **evils of colonialism"*^ 
are listed; in the remaining one and a half pages the benefits 
are sketched out. Since the amount of space devoted to the 
period's advantages is three times that devoted to its disad- 
vantages, the ^'balance" comes out in Europe's favor. 

Yet the evidence presented in the section hints at oppo- 
site conclusions, as this excerpt reveals: 

While Africa suffered many abuses under the colonial system 
a good argument can be made that Africans also received some 
important benefii3 under the system. For instance, the Industrial 
Revolution was introduced into Africa after the discovery of its 
rich resources. The diamonds and gold in South Africa, the cop- 
per in Rhodesia and in the Congo, and the iron ore in Liberia 
attracted engineers and administrators. Hundreds of thousands 
of Africans were hired and trained to operate the machines that 
took the wealth out of the ground. Railroads and new roads 
were built to carry these products to nearby ports, tl\us increas- 
ing the number of native workers. Stores, "houses, schools, hos- 
pitals and other types of buildings were constructed; here again 
were more chances for employment.*'' 



There is a ralhcr icllinp ohscrvalion on hu rope's mililarv mi^hl in a rcvlc\^ ol John I- His' Thv 
Social Hislorv of the \Uivhtnc Gun. New York;: Pantheon. 1^"^ hv Trumbull Hie pins \\\ ihc ^'cm' 
York nnti's Hook /ii'vie^*; l-'chru;ir> H. W76. p 6 Miuyiii'. nnics th;il the maxim pv>n was con- 
sidered foo brulal for use in European wars. It was. however, use J In Turopcans in iheir con- 
qucs: of Africa. 

H. lefferson Murphy. Op. cit. p. ■^45 
*" Milion Jay Htlasco and Harrnid !■ Hammond. Africa: Hislorv, Cii/turc\ itnd People. Now 
York: Cambridge Book Company. 1*>7I. p. 7'>, 

Ihid. p. 80. 
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The passage iiotes ^hat Africans worked in the mines extract- 
ing gold, diamonds, copper and iron ore; the resouices were 
then sent over the railroads and roads they had built to the 
ports, and then out of their countries. In other words, the 
fruits of their labor were enjoyed by the colonial powers. It 
should not be surprising to learn that Africans did not define 
this kind of development as a **benefit". 

This passage also illustrates another problem found in 
African materials: Africans are portrayed as recipients of the 
actions of others, not actors. This is accomplished by the use 
of the passive voice. **(T)he Industrial Revolution was intro- 
duced into Africa. . .", ''Hundreds of thousands of Africans 
wore hired and trained. . .", **Stores, houses, schools, hos- 
piti>.l3. . . were constructed. . . ". But who worked in the 
industries, built the buildings, and paid fees to go to school? 
Africans. By concentrating on what they received, rather than 
on what they gave to their countries' economic and social de- 
velopment, the passage minimizes African contributions. In 
the process, it provides students with a less than fair picture. 

Some high school texts which present a valid balanced 
view of the colonial period have already been cited in this 
section."*' Junior and senior high school students could investi- 
gate the subject even further using two fictionalized accounts 
by Africans of actual events. On Trial for My Country*^ tells 
the story of a clash between Lobenguela, an African king, and 
Cecil Rhodes in Central Africa; God's Bits of Wood*"* is a 
novel about a railroad strike in Senegal when it was part of 
French West Africa. For a view of North Africa, they could 
read A Life Full of HoUs^^ which is the autobiography of a 
Moroccan who grew up under French colonial rule. 



*■ Jcttcrson Miitphs. Op ctt : I sc-Kn loncs Rich A Imni.inucl Wjllcrsicin. Op. at.. I con 
C lark. Of), at ; I. C. Aiicne (. Mrown Of), cit. 

" St;mlak>e S;imk;HiL'c On J'-iatfnr \1\ ( t>\intr\ \ on<\o\v Hcinnn;in, 
" > !ettihL-nL- ()u«>nijttc, (i<ui\ fiit\ cf M oixi 1 undun: Mcincmann. IWi. 

"• Dnss (k-n H;imrtl ( h.ith.iili rtlitcil b\ l>;nil Mdulcs. -1 / full i>l flitlcs. New York" (iH.\c 
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7. Materials often tell how Europeans "prepared" Africans to 
rule themselves and "granted'' them independence. How- 
ever, it has been more common for Africans to organize 
themselves — against colonial opposition — and some- 
times even to fight to regain their freedom. 
The study of colonialism lays the groundwork for an 
examination of two other topics. For, imbedded in the 
colonial situation, were the roots of nationalism and the 
movement toward independence. As more Africans attended 
western ' schools, cultivated cash crops, worked for the 
government or in industries, and fought in European wars, 
the numbers demanding self-rule increased. Africans partici- 
pating in the colonial system saw clearly the contradictions 
between the concepts of democracy and freedom espoused by 
Europeans and the way these were side-stepped in the 
colonial situation. After World War II. the African demands 
could no longer be ignored. In the late 50's and early ^O's 
many Africans formed political parties to regain their inde- 
pendence; some eventually had to resort to fighting to 
achieve their aims as in the cases of Algeria and Kenya; 
others were able to do so more peacefully. 

Too many texts, however, present these topics from the 
European point of view. They tell how the colonial powers 
"trained** people to take over democratic governments.^' But 
they fail to point out that the governing institutions were 
foreign not traditional African democratic institutions. In 
addition, they do not note that the essence of colonialism was 
anti-democratic. It was a rule imposed by outsiders, not one 
selected by or answerable to the people governed. Africans 
were to serve the European power that claimed them not vice 
versa. They were even forced to pay for alien rule by the taxes 
imposed upon them. Groups who opposed the colonials were 
put down militarily. Even individual Africans were denied 
access to the channels Europeans normally used to seek redress 
from their governments. A majority of the early nationalist 
leaders spent time in prison merely for bringing their people's 
demands for equality to the attention of the colonists. Ill 
short, for Africans the colonial experience was an encounter 
with authoritarianism not democracy, * 

~ Sec7 tor example. William D. Allen and lerry V. Jc-nnings. Afruu. Cirand Rapids: l idelci. 
p. 74. It notes: " Tow aril ihc L*nd ol" this pcriorl. the British and French tried to train *somc 
Africans to take over positions in the goNernnient. How eNcr. in most new countries, tar too few 
Africans were prepared to take over the work that had been done by Europeans lor so many 
years.** 
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This fiction is often associated with another one: 
Africans were "granted" their independence by colonial 
governments. But all over the continent, Africans either agi- 
tated vigorously or fought outright to regain their freedom. 
Europeans had no intention of turning over the reins of 
government to Africans. After World War II, however, 
African pressure, supported by the international community, 
intensified and forced them to end their control. 

A book that deals with both Nationalism and Indepen- 
dence is The Africa Reader: Independent Africa. It presents 
readings which not only trace the development of these move- 
ments but which also lay stress on their positive nature: 

The selections and extracts in this volume, most of which are 
by black Africans, present dynamic articulations of the African 
struggle for independence from foreign domination and control. 
These articulations are not merely statements of rejection of 
foreign domination, not simply demands for independence from 
that control. For to reject or to demand alone, since each is a 
counteraction, would be an expression of an essentially negative 
dynamic process. The positive dynamic process is the African 
peoples' own reassessment of their institutions, the revitalization 
of their heritage, the reaffirmation of the meaning of human 
rights and the establishment of total African hegemony over 
their own continent." 

And this "positive dynamic process" is threaded through 
the whole of the continent's history. It is this process, with 
Africans as the actors — whether developing cultures, organiz- 
ing empires or fighting for independence — that is central for 
an African history course. 



" WillrctJ Tarffv iind M.irfin KiUon. t-ds. The African Reader: Independent Africa, New 
York: Random fioiiu-. 1970. p. x\. This could he cxci-rp.'cd for high school siudcnls. 
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CULTURAL APPROACH 

The problems encountered in the cultural or culture area 
approach to African Studies most often occur in discussions of 
aspects of behavior, values or human relationships which are 
preceived to be different from our own. Many materials over- 
simplify or misinterpret such topics as polygyny, traditional 
religious beliefs and their expressions, the meaning of **tribe", 
when they try to relate them to the students' own experiences. 
The result, then, is not a picture of African cultures which 
students recognize as different but valid, but one which 
presents them as somewhat strange and exotic. Eight of these 
problems are considered here. 

1. The vocabulary used to describe Africa and Africans fre- 
quently reflects unfavorable attitudes toward, and images 
of, tha continent and its people. Avoid materials which use 
language having pejorative, condescending or otherwise 
negative overtones. 
Perhaps the biggest stumbling block in materials about 

Africa is the language used to describe the continent and its 

people. Consider, for example, this description of an African 

rebellion: 

Basically, Mau Mau was as tnuch a religious uprising as it was 
political and in a desperate effort to evict Christian doctrines 
•while protesting the loss of land, Mau Mau members reverted to 
savage practices belonging to their own primitive, pagan past. 
New Mau Mau members were forced to take oaths of a diabol- 
ical, obscene nature and to swear that they would murder every 
European with whom they had contact. Lonely families on iso- 
lated farms were haunted constantly with a fear of the unex- 
pected. The quiet footfall in the dead of night could be a venge- 
ful prowler come to slay them— or destroy their pedigreed cattle 
—or to fire their homes. Their employees, though benign in be- 
havior, could have concealed about their person pangas as sharp 
as razors. Nor were Africans loyal to the British spared. They 
went about their duties in constant dread, for they, too, were 
subjected to barbarous punishments if their Mau Mau masters 
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suspected them of disobedience. Ironically, the Mau Mau upris- 
ing injured more black Kenyans, morally and physically, than it 
did the whites.'^ (Emphasis added.) 

Here we ar^ not concerned with the nature of **Mau 
Mau"" but with the words used to describe the Africans in- 
volved and their actions. The charges implied in the paragraph 
and set off by the italicized words and phrases are serious 
indeed. Yet not one is substantiated! Clearly, the passage is 
propagandistic not educational. 

Two words, especially, should be discussed in detail. 
*Trimitive" and **pagan" are among the most abused terms 
in African materials. ''Primitive" generally describes people 
who live in rural areas without all the conveniences that we 
have; **pagan" usually denotes people who are not members 
of a world religion. The two words are somewhat negative, 
stressing African deprivation; they do not tell us anything 
about what Africans have or believe. Both should be dropped 
from the nr\aterials. 

Besides these words and similar rdjectives in the last 
passage, there are a host of other words that must be 
challenged. Why are the continent's people **natives", not 
Africans? Why do Africans always live in **huts", rarely in 
homes or houses? Why are traditionally trained military men 
''warriors", not soldiers? Why are African rulers **chiefs", 
rarely kings, or simply leaders? Why do Africans wear **cos- 
tumes", not clothing? Why are Africans who militarily op- 
posed European rule called ''warlike", rather than indepen- 
dence-loving? Why are people who refuse to trade in their tra- 
ditions for western ways dismissed as "backward"? The list 
could go on. These are sufficient however, to sensitize one to 
the problems. Words used to describe Africans (and Third 
World people, generally) which we would not also use to de- 
scribe ourselves should be examined quite carefully. Too 
often, they carry pejorative connotations and work against our 
students' .ifforts to learn about the continent." 



" Edna Mason Kaiila. The Land atui People of Kcnva. New York: l.ippincoll. I96H. p. 65. 

" The Kenyans' rivjht (called "Mau Mau" hy I-iiropcansl to regain land alienated and rights 
abrogated by Kiiropcans is described al length rn The \fvfh of the Mau Mau by Car! Rosbcrp and 
John Nottingham. New York: ''racger. U^66. TSis is an c\v;elk'ni honk for teachfrs which could K 
excerpted for hi^jh school sludcnis. 

** See J. Rich. "M nd Your I :rtrj:n.ii!c" in Africa Kcnorr, September-October. 1974. for a 
more extensile treatment of this stibieci 
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2. Materials on Africa abound with references to "tribes" and 
"tribalism*'. But the labels' connotations vary. More space 
must be devoted to examining why people identify them* 
selves as a group and what interests they hold to be com- 
mon. 

•Tribe" is a little like the word **race"; that is, experts 
do not agree on its meaning. Africa South of the Sahara, a 
text for high school students, puts it this way: 

It is easy to say that the basis of traditional lit'c in Africa is 
the *tribc\ but it is far more difficult to define what is meant by 
the term. Often a tribe is regarded as a group of people who 
speak the same language, share common customs and ways of 
life, have a degree of political unity, and believe that they are 
descended from a common ancestor. This is a useful definition, 
but on this basis one could just as ^vell regard the people of the 
United States as constituting a *tnhe' rather than a nation (ex- 
cept they they do not believe they have a common ancestor). 
Some European nations — for e.xamplc the Hungarians — still 
have a folklore that claims they are originally descended from 
one *founding father'. It is also true that not every African 
tribe was or is politically united . . . and within a tribe there 
are<somctimes linguistic and cultural differences. It is more ac- 
curate to say that a tribe is not only a group of people who in 
some degree share lartguage and customs but who also /eW that 
they belong together. . . 

The author then goes on to substitute the word "people" for 
*'tribe" noting that many Africans object to the term *'tribe" 
because it has pejorative connotations. And this is precisely 
the point. The way our materials tend to use the word 
conjures up pictures of partially clothed, unsophisticated 
people clinging tenaciously to their past, unwilling or incap- 
able of participating in today's complex world. These are false 
and misleading pictures. 

Since "tribe" is such a loaded word we might replace it 
with a more neutral term. ''Ethnic group" can be a suitable 
substitute. After all, we use this expression to describe our- 
selves, even though it also eludes a precise definition. But sub- 
stituting words is not enough. It is time that materials went 
beyond labeling Africans and investigated what primary 
attachments various groups hold and what these mean to 
theia. 

"^•'"pMip I. TiHtcr Mrua SfH4th nt thi' K'ihara. New Vtuk; Macmillan. 196S. pp. 2-:^, Sec .ilsti 
David BrokcnshaX "Traditions anJ Tr»hc<." in Afruan AriK, Vol. IX. NItv }. April. pp. 70- 

72. 
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Derivations of the word ''tribe" also dot our materials 
and,^ unfortunately, our press. One theme inierprets ''tribal- 
ism" as a force working against people giving allegiance to a 
nation.'' Another reduces "tribal rivalries" or ''tribal hostil- 
ities" to inter-group hatreds: 

Present African boundaries resulted from the colonial period, 
causing many present political problems and contlicts. In some 
cases rival tribes lived in the same territory. For example, many 
of the nearly 300 Nigerian tribes dislike each other. The Hausa 
hate the Yoruba; the Yoruba hate the Ibo; and the Ibo hate the 
Efik. The Nigerian civil war showed how deeply the Ibos resent 
other tribes. Similar tribal hostilities exist elsewhere." 

As startling as this statement is, it can be dissected rationally. 
To claim that Ibos seceded from Nigeria merely because they 
deeply resented other citizens is to ignore the political, social, 
and economic circumstances surrounding the civil war. Our 
own history is dotted with incidents that have overtones of 
inter-gfoup animosities. Look, for example, at the role these 
had in the United States' Civil War. Yet, we are aware that 
such tensions are rooted in other conditions and would not 
think of reducing the explanations of such situations to inter- 
group hatreds. Similarly we cannot do this when studying 
others. 

Rather than learning to designate events in Africa as evi- 
dence of "tribalism"," our students should be investigating 
the circumstances giving rise to these events. In the process, 
they might even begin to question why it is that we use such an 
ambiguous term to describe situations generally in the Third 
World. 

3. Avoid materials which explain African events in Cold War 
terminology or which evaluate them primarily by our 
values and standards. 

Language problems are often sympiomatic of another 
problem found in materials on Africa, that of bias. In this 

I- ruin M. Rc.senteld and Harriei Ciellcr. Op. at. p, IKO discusses "Tribiilisni :wul N;ition- 
Buiiding". 



" Esko ir.. Ncwhill anu iJinhertL) /ixphnnf; World Cuiiurcs. I exinEtoir Clinn 1974 

pp. I5M54. 

Rohcfl W. Siiascf in his hijih school Kenya: Focus on .S'ationaUsn}. tnglowood CI ills, 
N.J.: PrcnliccHall. prcscnis a useful d^cussion of "trihalism". In ::ddilion. he points on I 
another meaning for the term. In the Kenyan context it sometimes refers to the desire of the 
Soniali people in the north to ha\c their land incorporated into Somalia, not Kenva See no 
98-103. ■ ' 
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instance, bias means that what is presented is what we in the 
United Statv-s — but not necessarily Africans — consider 
important. Also it means that the information is interpreted 
in terms of its implications for us, not for Africans. The 
result is that many materials reflect our preoccupations but 
lack an African perspective. 

One such bias is indicated by the use of Cold War 
terminology. The Story of West Africa notes that at its 
independence. . . 

Guinea got freedom and it got poverty also. It lost its trade 
with France and h?.d to find new markets for its products. This 
was not easy. Tourc had to borrow money to run the govern- 
ment. After getting a large loan from friendly Ghana, he turned 
to Russia and China to get help. For reasons of their own, these 
Communist nations offered better trade agreements than the 
Western nations did. They also sent experts into the country to 
work on new projects.^" (Emphasis added.) 

What does 'Tor reasons of their own" mean? It seems reason- 
able to infer that the aid was supposedly given to persuade 
Guinea to support or adopt Comniunism. What such a phrase 
does, whatever its meaning, is inject our fear into the interpre- 
tation of African events. It is we who see the world in oppos- 
ing camps. Communist vs. non-Communist. While Africans are 
aware of this conflict, their primary concerns are their own 
development problems. When they accept aid, they generally 
accept it from donors who offer the best terms. Acceptance of 
aid does not mean to them acceptance of the donor's 
ideology.^' 

There is, in addition, an irony here that deserves men- 
tioning. In recent years, the gcvenment of the United States 
has taken numerous steps to improve our relations with coun- 
tries of the Communist world. Yet some leaders who support 
these moves continue to talk about Communist influence in 
Africa. Africans might well find our concern patronizing and 
be insulted. It implies that we know, better than they, how to 
deal with Communism. 

Another more subtle bias pervades many of our materials 
on Africa. Africans are described in terms of the values held 



*" O'JCcnie M. Bilho. The Sforv of West Africa. Cincinnati: McCorniick-Mathers. I%9. pp. 
131-132. 

*• For an lent ilisciission of ihls sc? Paul Uohannan nnd Philip Curlain's Africa and 
Africar.s. (la.Qca City: Doiiblcday. hiV2. While this book is written for general readers, it could 
be used by high school students. 
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by the majority of Americans. Looking at Nigeria portrays 
people in this manner: 

The Ibos, who live in the region bounded by the Niger, Benue 
and Cross Rivers, are a very vigorous, go-ahead people. . . 

These proud, independent people (the Fulani) have their own 
language, 'Fulfulde'. Their light skins, wiry bodies, thin features 
and straightish hair suggest that their blood may be more Arab 
than negro. . 

Descriptions such as these do not offer insights into people 
and their cultures. But they can contribute to the formation 
and perpetuation of stereotypes. 

Often this bias is carried even further when Africans are 
judged by how like us they are or are becoming. Examples 
abound where people are portrayed as ''progressive" if they 
adopt Western dress, enthusiastically take up cash cropping 
or convert to a world religion. On another level, a country is 
seen as '^developing" in so far as it begins to use agricultural 
macliinery on farms, build textile mills and other factories, to 
adopt computers for business and government operations, to 
sell more radios or televisions. 

The danger with this bias is that it obscures what is 
actually taking place. It assumes that Africans are becoming 
more like us culturally ^nd materially. It also posits that 
"progress" and "development" are changes in the direction of 
the way we do things and that they are in opposition to tradi- 
tional African ways. But the African who begins to wear a 
suit, shirt and tie may find that he is very uncomfortable in a 
tropical climate; if he returns to wearing his older, loose, 
flowing robe, is he less "progressive" or more "practical"? 
Or, look at any of the countries with a per capita income of 
about $200 a year. Would we judge the leaders mistaken if 
they decided to finance a program to improve village clinics 
rather than to computerize record keeping in the Ministry of 
Health? In other words, our biases should not be transferred 
to our study of events in Africa; rather the events should be 
looked at on their own terms. 

African Cultures, a book of readings for high school 
students, contains a section entitled "Tradition and Change". 
The theme of the chapter is not the juxtaposition of these two 
forces but their integration. It stres.ses the flexibility of African 
traditions pointing out how old and new blend together. An 

Colin l.atchem. l ooking at ^^iui'riu. Phiiadclphij: I.ippincolt, 1976, pp. 30 and 47. 
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excerpt from a reading on modern Ghanaian festivals can 
demonstrate this: 

Traditional drumming and dancing ensembles perform every- 
where in streets and open spaces. Everybody — young and old. 
Christian and non-Christian — goes to town dressed in his 
best . . . People come from near and far to take part — from 
forest hamlet and from city factory. . . . 

(T)here are traditional sports as wrestling and marksmanship, 
and in fact the festivals offer young people and those from the 
cities an opportunity to get to know the traditional activi- 
ties. . . 

Ballroom dances have become a regular feature, and brass 
bands may dr. • ' .some attention from the traditional ensem- 
bles. . . At nigh , highlife groups take to the stage and* play the 
; latest pop music. . . 

In recent times. Christian services have become part of the 
festivals. On the Sunday, which ends the celebrations, Christian 
and non-Christian, chief and commoner, attend a harvest festi- 
val service and make offerings in cash or kind that are later 
spent on development projects both religious and secular.**^ 

What comes through this description is how Africans have 
adopted Western influences and institutions to serve their 
needs. It is this perspective that we should share with our 
students. 

There are many other materials for enlarging the African 
perspective. For elementary schools, the Concepts and Values 
Series^* integrates aspects of African cultures with its studies 
of other cultures throughout its K-8 materials. For junior and 
senior high school, there are materials for delving into 
changing child rearing practices in East Africa," for exami- 
ning the melding of rural and urban cultures in a residential 
area near Egypt's iron and steel complex," for seeing how a 
young man in colonial French West Africa got his education 
after he dropped out of school,*' for studying other topics 
related to changing African patterns of life/" ^ 



A. A. OpokiK "f'tMi^al. Change to Mn'ch Today's World" m !*aiil fJiufnas WoLy, cd. 
African Ctilfwrcs. I'hil;idclphi:i: l.ippincotr. 1^74. pp. 7"''7K. 

** The SiHtal Sticmc^: Concept and Values Scru"i. New Vork: Marcouri. Hrace. JaMinostch. 
1975. Addillonjtl story hook maicriaN art* listed in th'' bibliography. 

*' I orene K. Tox. ed. iui<! African Chi/dhaofi. S'ew Vork: Oxford University Press. |%7. 

** H:ini Kakhoiiri. Kafr h'ht'low: An tvypnan I'Hlavc in Transition. New York: Holt. Rinehari 
and Winston. I'J72 Should be excerpted lor students. 

*■ Ntofjk!o Beii, A/nwo/j fo t\afa. I om'on: Mein\*niai)n. I^^M. 
Others listed in bibliography. 
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4. Polygyny is often portrayed as an exotic custom men prac- 
tice as a display of wealth. If discussed at all, the subject 
should be placed within its societal context. 

One topic that all cultural studies of Africa include is 
polygyny. This would lead one to believe that the custom is 
practiced by the majority of men. It is not. While exact sta- 
tistics are hard to come by, most experts on the subject agree 
that only about lO^/o of African men have more than one wife. 
Since it is the practice of the minority, it is time that less 
attention was paid to this subject. 

Yet many texts devote whole sections to polygyny and 
little, if any space, to monogamy. The rationale for the prac- 
tice is often given as follows: 

Polygyny is common in Africa, Almost all African societies 
permit polygyny. The Pygmies are one of the few exceptions. 
Most men have only one wife because they cannot afford to 
have more. Having several wives is evidence of a man's prosper* 
ity. 

Some anthropologists say that polygyny is common because 
women out-numbcr men. Men have a higher mortality due to 
huntings warfare, and other dangerous activities. Other scholars 
reject this e.xplanation. They say that childbirth in Africa is as 
dangerous for women as the other activities are for men, 

A surplus of females is not necessary for polygyny to exist. In 
Africa women marry very young, as early as fourteen or fifteen. 
Because men must earn the necessary bride wealth, they may be 
thirty years old or more before they marry. In some societies 
liiey must serve in the aripy before they can get mamed. As a 
result many women become widows early and then later 
lemarry.*' 

While status and age differences at marriage may contribute to 
polygyny there are more compelling reasons for the custom's 
practice. Africa South of the Sahara suggests another plausi- 
ble explanation. 

One of the least understood customs in traditional Africa is 
that of polygyny — the marriage of one man to more than one 
woman at the same time . . . Actually, although this arrange- 
ment is found throughout Africa, not more than about lO^^^o of 
African men are polygynous. The most important reason for 
polygyny in Africa is the need for children and many of them. 
Women are of economic assistance in the fields, but above all 
they arc potential mothers. The descent group (see footnote) to 



** Esko E. Ncuhill and Umbcrio l^aPaplia, Op. ci/. p. 136. 
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survive must have children Wilhoji offsprings, a man has no 
one 10 honor him, no one to assist him in his old age, and no 
one 10 perform rituals for him after his death; his name only 
lives on through his descendants. Similarly, a woman without 
a husband and children is an object of pity in African society. 
She has no one to supporr her and must often turn to relatives 
for assistance . . . Polygyny under these circumstances is a form 
of social security that ensures that everyone has a family and 
home.'" 

In this quotation, the practice takes on meaning. Its social and 
economic reasons are set out. Moreover, it is phrased in terms 
that students can grasp: within certain belief systems, poly- 
gyny can be viewed as a form of social security. 

These passages point out an other issue to bear in mind. 
It is that any culture's customs, beliefs, values — no matter 
how exotic they may appear — have a ratiohale within that 
culture. This can be brought home to students by an analogy. 
Suppose an author was telling African students how we honor 
our dead. He might describe how we dress the body, put it in a 
casket and surround the box with flowers after which friends 
of the dead person come to look and comment on how 
"good" the body looks. Africans reading the description 
would probably think we have strange customs indeed; we, in 
turn, would be irritated at how superficial this information is. 
This is precisely the problem with much that is written about 
Africans. Raiher than looking at a custom as a quaint mani- 
festation of a culture, we must direct our students' attention 
to its context — why people live as they do. This direction is 
essential if we expect our students to continue to learn about 
and from others for it is an exercise in how to learn. 

5. A common myth is that African women do the majority of 
work while men do very little. An examination of the divi- 
sion of labor in African societies can dispel this notion. 

Often a discussion of polygyny is followed by a section 
on women. Too often it reads something like this: 

African women work harder and longer than the men. Their 
work is hard all year round and they have no machines to help 
them. The visitor often sees the men sitting in the shade, but the 



Philip J. Fo'.t'/r. Op. d.. pp. 83-84. Descent group is defined in this text in ihc prect-dmg 
section. 




women seem lo be always working, caring for iheir children or 
doing one of iheir many i ' 

That African women, especially those involved in subsistence 
agriculture, work hard is undoubtedly true. To assume that 
**men sitting in the shade" are not working is not necessarily 
true. There is often a strict division of labor in African 
societies with men doing the clearing of land before planting 
and women tending the crops. In some areas, too, women are 
responsible for year-round food crops while men are respon- 
sible for the seasonal cash crops and the group's politics. 
Thus, when a visitor sees women doing physical labor while 
the men sit under a tree talking, they may be following rules 
the visitor knows nothing about — women attending to food, 
men settling a dispute. 

6. African religious systems can best be understood if 
looked at as they affect people's behavior, values, and 
relationships with one another and the world. 

Another topic included in cultural studies is religion. 
Exploring World Regions: Eastern Hemisphere describes 
**tribal religions" in Asia, Africa and the Pacific Islands al! 
together in three paragraphs. 

The religions of tribal peoples usually have no sacred writings. 
Beliefs are passed on by word of mouth from father to ,son, 
from mother to daughter, or from a chief or witch doctor to 
members of the tribe. 

Almost every tribal religion teaches the existence of an all- 
powerful all-knowing being that created heaven and earth. This 
being still rules heaven and earth, bu: takes no interest in the 
lives and affairs of tiuman beings. This high being is not usually 
worshipped as a god. Instead, the tribal worshippers call on 
spirits to help ttiem in their daily lives. It is believed that these 
spirits can approach the high being and ask for favors. The 
spirits of dead chiefs are responsible for the tribes they led while 
living. The spirits of de;id fathers help t:v)vern the lives of family 
members they left behind. 



David Hapiiond. Op r//.* p. 44. 

' There are many sources on African women fur junior and senior hijth school students. 1 ry 
Flora Nwapa's £furu or /au. l.ondun: Hcinetnann. W66 and l'>69. respectively. Asa re Konadu A 
Homan in Her Pnmc. 1 nndon- Hcincriattn, 1067. I-nr looking at women today, see Ms. Africa 
by Louise Crane. Philadelphia: I ippincolt. 197?, and Seatmf Class Citizen and Hrideprice by 
Buchi t^mccheta. Now York: Hrii/tllcr, 1975 and I97fi respectively. Teachers will also find an 
excellent discussion of uoir.eii and the di^i'^ion c^f labor in Colin M. Turnbull*s Xfan in Africa. 
Garcien City: Ooubleday, I'iTfi pp. 4f>-51, »ind in ll'omcn of Tropical Africa edited by Denise 
Paulme. Berkeley; Uni\ersitv oT California !*rcss. 1974. 
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Most iribai worshippers are found in Africa, Asia, and the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. In some places missionaries of 
other religions have brought changes in tripal beliefs, but an- 
cient tribal teachings still continue to affect the lives of millions 
of people.'* 

Generalizations such as these drawn from a multitude of re- 
ligions contain oversimplifications of complex beliefs and pro- 
vide no insights into them as living belief systems. 

Texts do not lump Christianity, Judaism and Islam to- 
gether in a similar manner; yet they could. All three of these 
are religions of the book, believe in a Supreme God, set down 
rules to guide people's lives. It is their differences, however, 
which separate them. If we do not know how each is unique, 
then we do not know these three religions. The same Is true of 
the traditional religions of Africa, Asia and the Pacific. 

The Zulu of South Africa devotes a whole chapter to reli- 
gion.'* It opens with the story of how God sent death to earth 
and moves on to make distinctions between **witch doctors", 
diviners and other intermediaries. This is followed by more 
legends, a description of musical instruments, a harvest 
festival and similar topics ending witn a description of funeral 
practices and surrounding beliefs. Nowhere, except in the final 
f'^ction on death, is there an indication of how religion affects 
people's lives. TJiis is a serious omission which most materia's 
repeat. 

Traditional religion has always been closely intertwined 
V ith traditional society. The behavior of people who follow 
traditional beliefs ver> much reflects th'.nr religious tenets. 
They have set standards of morality and behavior that define 
their relationships with one another and the world around 
theqi and which influence their perceptions of themselves. This 
aspect of African religion must be presented to our students if 
we expect them to derive any meaning from the study.'' 

Finally, both of these items refer to ''witch doctors". 
Usually the men and women so designated are either priests, 
ritual specialisvS, or medical doctors; often they are all three. 

■' k.ilph Siuullin iohc. Ciilhcrl A. C iihill. Ik-rhcrl H. Ciross and Charles K. Grlt/ncr. y.xnlnr- 
mtr W nrld HvMiims i ,i\tvrt] Jicntwpht'rv Chaaeo: I (WkMl. 1975. p. 

Soma HL^ekcr Ihv Aulu ol Snitth Afncu: Cuttlemi'n, larmcn and W'orrior^, New Vork: 
Wilham Morrow. h>7(). pp. fi2 ''M. 

'* John Mhil;, Afrinin /^-//fums aful Phitoutphy. Now v'ork: Praogor. 1969, This work is qi.iic 
fxtcnsivo: it .nnkl be t-vi-crplod (or studt-nis Another siMjrtc tor junior and senior high school 
sliulctjis r : iuv...fa I avc's //U' lUirk Child Now York: l-arrar. Straus A (ieroux. 196<^. lave 
discusses the tntluoncos Jv-th •raduuwjal rohfion and Mam on a young hov's liCo. 
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They are usually highly educated and highly skilled. They 
spend considerable time, generally as apprentices to masters of 
the field, learning their environment, its herbs, roots and 
plants that can be used for medicine. They also realize that ill- 
ness is more than just physical, involving a psychological 
component as well. They therefore learn to surround their 
practice of medicine with ritual that will affect their patients' 
emotional needs. Because Westerners do not understand these 
practices, their value has long been overlooked or dismissed as 
useless. Practitioners have been labeled **witch doctors" or 
**sorcercrs". Clearly, a new vocabulary is needed as we begin 
to delve into their complex roles and training. Interestingly, 
Western doctors just recently became aware of the knowledge 
and skill of these traditional professionals; programs where the 
two wurk together, learning from each other, have begun in 
some parts of the continent. 

7. Too many materials ignore the religious and social func- 
tions of African art. To encourage appreciation for this art, 
these functions should be stressed. Beware of materials 
that note only the arts as African contnbut!ons to world 
cultures. 

Closely integrated with religion in Africa are the arts — ' 
music, dance, the plastic arts, and literature. Many texts fail 
to make this connection clear as these two excerpts show: 

The very essence of East African tribal life. . . is expressed in 
its music and dance. Religious ceremonies, births, marriages, 
deaths, harvest festivals, and the time of the full moon arc all 
occasions for vigorous rhythmic dances accompanied by drums, 
gongs, rattles, piercing uluating shrieks, handdapping and even 
wind and string instruments. The costumes worn on these oc- 
casions show the skill and inventiveness of tribal artisans in con- 
verting animal horns and bones, shells, and hair, feathers and 
skins into dazzling headdresses, garments and body orna- 
ments.'*' . 



iVlusic and dance arc important elements in the life of the 
typical ^4'igerian. Traditional 'nsiruinents. such as drums, flutes, 
or various stringed instruments, aie played in the countiy 
side. ... 

The traditional medium for the visual arts most commonly 
associated with Nigeria is wood carving or wood sculpture. Hut 
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decoraiivc and symbolic forms have been incorporated by Ni- 
gerian artists and artisans into t!ieir weaving, pottery, and archi- 
tecture as well. Indeed, practically all of the traditional artistic 
pursuits which have had such influence on Western art have 
been put to some utilitarian or religious use, 

It is instructive to read that African artists are skilled and 
creative, but the major functions of African arts in the reli- 
gious and social spheres are not indicated. Simply nfientioning 
the links or evoking an atmospheric moonlit night with the air 
filled with **piercing ululating shrieks** distorts the arts* 
vitality and meaning. We would be better informed if we knew 
more about the artists — how they fit into their societies, how 
they learn their arts, how their creations are used and how the 
arts are intertwined with one another and ingrained in the 
various cultures.'" 

There are a number of sources where students of all ages 
can find out more about the arts in Africa. For elementary 
school, African Animals Through African Eyes'"" and Songs 
and Stories from Uganda'' are especially appropriate. For 
older students, African Arts'' magazine is an excellent 
resource. In addition to its articles on the arts, this magazine 
carries book reviews and notes on art shows which will point 
out other items for classroom materials and activities. There 
are also numerous collections of African literature available 
for students/- 

Finally, the second passage quoted in this section on the 
arts noted that Western painters and sculptors have been in- 
fluenced by the work of Africans. Almost all materials make 
this valid and welcome point and many also make connections 
between African and Western music. However, the same items 
rarely point out how additional aspects of African life — lan- 
guage, science and other areas of knowledge — had impact on 
the world. Few, for example, note that the oldest universities 

~nUWuj Schult/ \m'riu in Putnrcv \c-w Vfrl^: Slerlitij:. r>"?V pp ^2 :inc! 54. 

* X sfMirce t(ir tCiKhtTs \ raiisi^ Ik'hcv's Atmun A//far; The Pi'(trfc\ \rf. Se\i Vorl.- 1 iwx- 
r-MK-f Hill. \^r< ChrisMtu' f'rKc\ \/tif/c m Mnru. New W^A. l:)tiMiMi. ^mjid he uscJ 
tn >clii»nl \!uil'*n!s 

^~Ijricnuul~Alc\ I')' Arn.ih^ \/ru<jn -{nimal; t'hmimh A/rivtin I-wk \e\i Yur^.: I til Kin 
Messner. 

" VV~Mi^s1icru;ulila Snnns iitui St'iru'\ from i 'lmtula New ViU^: t rtiucll. )'>74. 
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in the world are found in Africa. In other words, the contri- 
butions that are acknowledged are limited to those in the arts, 
thus subtly supporting the old stereotype of the Black with 
**natural rhythm", excelling in the arts and athletics, but with 
little other expertise/' 

8. The image of the "Man of Two Worlds" is an exaggeration. 

Earlier it was observed how many texts portrayed Afri- 
can cultures as static. The conclusion was that it would be 
better if their dynamic qualities were shown instead. Texts 
which deal with contemporary changes affecting these 
cultures often overstate them giving rise to a new miscon- 
ception: Africans are people '*caught" between two worlds. 

Africa is in the midst of a contlict between two worlds. Most 
Africans live in the world of the village. But, more and more 
Africans have been influenced by European ideas. Although 
colonial rule has ended in most of Africa, the impact has not. 



Africa, therefore, is going through a period of deciding what 
il wants for itself; whether or not it must choose between two 
worlds. The conflict will not be resolved easily. Nor will the 
period of decision be painless,*** 

But, we, too, are ^'between two worlds" constantly 
facing decisions about what in our past is worth conserving 
and what we must set aside as we encounter new ideas and 
technologies. The decisions are not without conflict and pain. 
Newspapers accounts of educational reforms and their oppo.si- 
tion, labor disruptions as industries seek to .streamline produc- 
tion, and other issues affirm this. Moreover, a glarice at our 
best seller lists with their numerous manuals on self-realiza- 
tion yield clues to the pervasiveness of alienation in our own 
society. Africans face similar problems. Traditional African 
life styles and relationships are often at odds with the demands 
of inherited bureaucracies, new industries, and agricultural 
techniques. But the conflicts we experience are not neccsi>arily 



" Set- Richard W. Hull. Op. iii.. Chapter S 
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magnified in the African context. Why do we overstate them 
so? As students read through the materials already suggested 
in this section they will realize that the majority of Africans, 
like the majority of Americans, manage to accommodate 
change belying the **man of two worlds" image. 

Finally, >vhal good materials on the continent's cultures 
all seem to highlight is that there are probably as many sim- 
ilarities as there are differences between Africa and United 
States' cultures. As students learn about how Africans live, 
what they believe and what they value, they can cqmpare and 
contrast these with their own world views. In this way, they 
will do more than just learn about other people; they will learn 
about themselves, too. 



CASE STUDY APPROACH 



One major advantage of a case study is that it offers the 
opportunity for a careful and thorough examination of a 
selected subject. What is so disappointing about many case 
studies of Africa is that they lack this dimension of depth. 
Too often they contain large amounts of descriptive informa- 
tion but little in the way of explanation or analysis. Five of the 
problems discussed here relate to this tendency; the first, 
however, concerns the availability of case study materials 
generally. 

1. Case studies tend to focus on a handful of English-speak- 
ing Afrfcan countries. More are needed which discuss 
French- and Protuguese-speaking countries and which 
deal with regional groupings. 

Nigeria, Kenya, South Africa and Zaire seem to be the 
most popular African countries in United States' educational 
materials. One explanation for this may be that all four are 
well-documented in general and scholarly literature. The first 
three are likely attractive because they are English-speaking 
countries. This makes gathering data on them easier. On the 
other hand, French-speaking Zaire is one of Africa's largest 
and most populous. Another reason why these countries are 
so often studied may be their generally good relations with 
the United States. 

What this concentration means, however, is that our 
students have few resources for learning about Chad, 
Guinea, Mozambique, Libya, and a host of other African 
countries.*' This is regrettable because students might incor- 
rectly infer that since there are no materials on these areas 
nothing very significant is going on there. This would be 
wrong. A lack of materials can also inhibit students' ability 

Nancy J. Schnndl in :i rcjcnr fxainination ol iivcr 8()0 chiiu'ren's bciuks on Africa found none 
available on Chad. [Iquaiorial Ciainca. Ciiiinca (Bissau). Ouiriea (Conakry). AJar*; and Issa, 
Maurrtar.ia. Senegal. Spatnsh Sahara. Svia/iland. or Toi;o., Sec her book. ChiUirvn's Banks on 
Africa and Their Authors. New York: Alricana. 1^75.' p. xiii. A new scries that will help teachers 
find case study nuiicnaK is .Ion \Vof{)nofr. ed. African Historical Diet ionaricsi. Metuchen. N.J.: 
Scarecrow Press. The series platis a vohinie on each African country; write for a listing of those 
available now. 
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fo make comparisons among countries. How can they, for 
example, investigate the similarities and differences among 
governments in Portuguese-, French- and the English-speak- 
ing areas when little is available on the former two? What is 
most unfortunate about this imbalance is that it keep., 
students from getting a full picture of the rich variety of ex- 
periences found on the continent. 

While there are materials which deal with the various 
regions of the continent, there are few good ones.*' More are 
certainly needed. Regional studies offer students several ad- 
vantages. Because they include a number of countries, they 
have a built-in comparative dimension. In addition, they can 
demonstrate cooperative efforts of African countries to solve 
common problems. 

One other type of case study should be mentioned. In ele- 
mentary materials, a case study often means an examination of 
a child or a family within a particular country. Unfortunately 
this type of case study also has drawbacks. People in Families, 
for example, is an elementary text which is largely pictures. 
The carefully planned teacher's manual presents a framework 
for studying families generally and provides background, 
stories to tell and questions to ask about the pictures, follow- 
up activities and extra resources. The problem with this book 
lies with the pictures. The majority of the photographs of 
"The Kuria Family of Kenya" are black and white and poorly 
reproduced; those of 'The Williams Family of Minnesota'], 
on the other hand, are in color and of better quality. What is 
more, the only two full page shots of Mrs. Kuria show her 
looking distracted or unconcerned. In two other pictures, it is 
impossible to make out the expression on her face. The overall 
result, then, is an unfavorable iinage for the Kenyan family.* 

2. Civil wars are often equated to a summary or chronology 
of their events. Emphasis should be shifted to their 
causes. 

When presenting Zaire and Nigeria the materials give 
some attention to the civil wars which have taken place in 



^"^e have already noted some of the Poor ones earhcr. One of the best regional studies for 
lunior high school is Harry Stein's Southern Africa. Nev^' York: Frank in N\atts. 1975^As a 
teacher resource, see A BMnHnphy on African Reeionalism by Jane Martin. Boston: Boston 
University African Studies Centc. 

" Mary I. Sh-ndelus n.id Mary C. Durkm. Pfople in ramilies. Menlo Park: Addison-Wesley. 
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these countries. Too often these accounts turn out to be little 
more than a recitation of dates or events. 

Enchantment of Africa: Ziiire in describing the back- 
ground of this country's post-independence war notes: 

Kasavubu and Lumumba disagreed about the best way to 
solve the country's terrible problems. Each tried to force the 
other out of office. Their quarrel completely halted operation 
of the government. The Congo, only a few weeks old, was split- 
ting apart. If the country was to be saved, someone would have 
to act quickly. Someone did— a young army colonel named ^ 
Joseph Desire Mobutu. 

With the army behind him. Colonel Mobutu announced that 
he was taking command of the government. He named a group 
of people to run the country. The group was called the College 
of Commissioners. Most were recent college graduates or stu- 
dents, and a few were members of Lumumba's government." 

Over what issues did Kasavubu and Lumumba disagree? Some 
of the people in Lumumba's government were reappointed by 
Mobutu; how did they differ with Lumumba? How did 
Mobutu himself differ in his beliefs from the other two 
leaders?" In other words, while the events are clearly laid out, 
their causes are not. 



3. African leaders who have differed with Western leaders 
are frequently unfavorably portrayed/Focus should be on 
their roles within their own countries and how they are 
evaluated by Africans. 

It is frequently in case studies that one finds biographie.> 
of African leaders. These people, like all national leaders, 
hai/e a great impact on events in th-ir countries. Therefore] 
it :s important for students to examine them — their philos- 
ophies, policies, and deeds. Many materials, however, do not 
aid students in this task. Instead of telling students about the 
leaders, they pass judgment on them. This is particularly true 
of leaders who have differed with Western leaders. Thus we 
find all too often thai Nasser, Nkrumah, Toure, Lumumba 

- Allen (arpcnicr & Malhc'w Maginnis. Enchantment of Africa: Zaire. Chicago: ChildrL-n\ 
Prcv;. 1973. p. 41. h should he noted that this scries is. on the whole, the best available for upper 
elementary and older .ludcnts. Included in it to date are about a do/en case studies of African 
countries. For an example of a description where wars are rediiccl to a chronol^py of events see 
The Afra-Astun World of Cultural Lhuierst.infimi: by fidwarc! W Kolev/on. Hnston: Allvn'and 
Bacon. 1972, p ^U. 

Ir.ichers -.ill find l-.dward Hustin's ,-1 Studv Guide for Con^o^Kinshasa. Boiton: Boston 
UniversMy African Studies t enter. 1970. a useful tool for bnckuround on this wor anvl .uhsequent 
"vents. ^ 
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— to name just a few — are portrayed as **poor" leaders. 
This excerpt from A Plague of Europeans illustrates a typical 
way this is done: 

Lumumba was in his early thirties, a fiery orator, a good po- 
litical organizer, but a man of unstable personality ... A mod- 
erate nationalist up to early 1960, Lumumba then began to sus- 
pect Belgian intentions for the Congo. He advocated a central- 
ized Congo state. Sudden power as Prime Minister may have 
corrupted him; he saw' himself as the ^national' leader of the 
Congo: am the Congo, the Congo made me. I am making the 
Congo.' He was frenetic, unpredictable, impatient and rude in 
his dealings with the Belgians, the United Nations and the Afri- 
can states. He was murdered in Katanga in early 1961.^° 

No evidence is presented for Lumumba's instability or in sup- 
port of the characterization of him as "frenetic, unpredict- 
able, impatient and rude". Nor is the student told why he 
suspected Belgian intentions; it is quite possible, given the Bel- 
gian colonial record in the country, that he had good reasons. 
Moreover, there is considerable evidence in other sources that 
he had a national following and was a '^national" leader. Had 
the text presented more specific examples of his behavior, 
students would have gained insights into the man and been 
able to evaluate him for themselves.'' 

4. African Socialism is rarely discussed in detail. Since it is 
a philosophy espoused by many of the continent's leaders, 
its interpretations and practice need to be examined. 

Many African leaders have attempted to formulate 
nationalist philosophies based on the premise that the burdens 
and rewards of development should bie shared equally by all 
citizens. Rather than delving into these socialist ideologies and 
analyzing them in terms of the programs govirrments have 
mounted to realize them, too many materials assume that 
African Socialism means that leaders have adopted Soviet and 
Chinese models.'^ This assumption then becomes an excuse for 
not discussing the ideology's meaning and practice. 

*" David Killingray. A Plaf!uc of f^uropeanz. New York: Penguin. 1973, pp. 93-94. 

*• For a view different from that of the quotation used, "ice Patrice Liimu'mba\ j^ocm '•Dawn 
in the Heart of Africa** in Fred Burke, cd. Africa: Selected Hcadinsx. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1969, pp, 206-207. This book of readir^gs is e'^pecially for high school students. 

*^ Sec, for examplp. lidna M..son l.*aula*s The Bantu Afnca.n Ncv^ Yorl- Tranklin Watfi, 
1968. p, 63. This b(^»k dor. nut cvt«n mention a name for the philcAophy behind bank and 
business nationalizations in TnnAini:! but notes that **Prcsidcnt Nyercrc has listened extensively to 
Chinese Communist advisors.*' 




The best way to avoid this problem is to have students 
look at how African leaders themselves have defined socialism 
and how they are trying to put it into operation. To begin, 
students could look at statements by Leopold Senghor (Sene- 
gal)^ Kwame Nkrumah (Ghana), Julius Nyerere (Tanzania), 
Kenneth Kaunda (Zambia), Tom Mboya (Kenya) or Agostinho 
Neto (Angola).'^ Students could then do an in-depth study of 
one or more of these men and their countries to see how the 
philosophies translate into programs and the problems govern- 
ments face in realizing their ideals. Magazines will be indi- 
spensable tools for this.'^ 

5. One party and military governments also receive little at- 
tention. Discussion of these forms of government must 
be extended. 

Because so many African countries have single party or 
military governments we would expect educational materials to 
examine these carefully. Unhappily, this is not the case. One 
text, for example, notes that by 1973, one third of Africa's 
population was ur.der military rule but it devotes barely one 
page tc the subject.'* As with African Socialism, the subjects 
are mentioned but not discussed in depth. 

Generally, too, such governments are described as **un- 
democratic" perhaps because the word democracy implies a 
two party system to many Americans. Yet, a look at how the 
single party works in Tanzania will help students see another 
interpretation of this word.''* They could examine some 
African rebuttals to this description such as ihe following by 
Tanzania's President: 

The traditional African society, whethc it i.'^d a chief or not 
— and many, like my own did not — was a vKiety of tnuals and 
it conducted its business through disci* ;sio:\ Recently t was 



" See F.vclyn loncs Rich and Imtnaniicl Wallcrstcin. Op. cit. pp. 405-409 for Scnphor and 
Nkrumah: Juliu** K. Nyerere. Ujarnaa: Lssays on SoaalisrrL Ne>s York: Oxford Universily Press. 
I%8: Kennclh Kaunda. The Humanist in Africa. New Vork: Ahinpdon Press. 1968: Tom Mhova. 
"African StHrialism" in Kre*'' R'.ir',c. cd. O/;. at. pp. 211-212. .Apnslinho Neto\ speeches aie 
av-'»ilahle from the MPl.A M» ' ' to the \ I N See hihlinsr-.pln' for iiddrc%s. 

" African Devdnpmcfit. Afi i / kcpo i. Southern Africa will u'.euil here. Delails on these 
a:e found in rhe hiblioprapliy, 

Krcd Burke. Africa. re*.ised edition. HosJon; Houi?hlon Mifflin. 1974. pp. ^06-^()8. The 
passage begins ai the botiom of p. and ends m the lop of p. 3()S. Half of page 307 is a picture. 
See Evelyn Jones Rich a» \ Ir-mKinurl \Vallcr%lcin. Op. cii. pp. 3S.V.3H7 for a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the role of tKe luhtary. 

See. for example. L.on Clark's s.udy of Tan/ania. Op cil. 
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reading a delightful little book on Nyasaland (Malawi) by Mr. 
Clutton-Brock; in one passage he describes the life of traditional 
Nyasa, and when he comes to the Elders, he uses a very s::;rii;i- 
cant phrase: *They talk till they agree/ 

*They talk till they agree.' That gives you the very essences of 
traditional African democracy. It is a rather clumsy way of con- 
ducting affairs, especially m a world is impatient for results as 
this of the twentieth century, but discussion is one essential 
factor of any democracy; and the African is expert at it. . . . 

To the Anglo-Saxon in particular, or to countries with an 
Anglo-Saxon tradition, the two-party system has become the 
very essence of democracy. It is no use telling ah Anglo-Saxon 
that when . . . (the) hundred people (of a village) have sat and 
talked together until they agreed where a well should be dug 
they have practiced democracy. The Anglo-Saxon will want to 
know whether the talking was properly organized. He will want 
to know whether there was an organized group *for' the motion, 
and an equally well organized group *against' the motion. . .'^^ 

The argument here is not that all African governments 
are democratic. Many in fact are not. Rather the plea is for an 
examination of how these governments operate. For only 
when military and single party governments are looked at care- 
fully— how and why they came to power,'* their composition, 
the problems they face and the solutions they are attempting— 
can their accomplishments and failures be identified. 

6. Since race relations are at the center of life in South 
Africa, Ihey must be at the center cf a case study of this 
country. 

Case studies of the'^Republic of South Africa have more 
problems than any others. These stem from the materials' 
emphasis as they attempt to present a full picture of the 
counfry. Most start by describing the White minority govern- 
ment's policy of separate racial development, '"Apartheid". 
Most point out that the majority of the country's population 
—Black, Coloured and other non-Whites— is not only disen- 
franchised but denied fundamental rigiits. Many then try to 
explain the minority position by putting it into a historical or 
economic perspective. It is here that they encounter diffi- 
culties. People and Regions of the World uses the historical 
approach. 

Julius Nvcrcrc •MVniocr.u-v m Mrica" in l-rotl Burke, cd. .-Vrira: Sekrfvd {icadinas. Op, 
vn. pp. :i3-2Ift 

A novel lor lunior and scni(^r high sch(u^l siiulcnts ihat deals \vith ihis thcnic is Chimia 
Achchc''. \f(in of the Pcophr I oMdon: Hoincmann. 1^. 
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The traditional poiiMca! and social development of Southern 
Africa followed the same general pattern as that of Subsaharan 
Africa. However, civilizations in this region did not develop as 
fully as did those in Subsaharan Africa. . . . After the arrival of 
the Europeans in the r7th century, political and social develop- 
ment moved slowly as the Europeans gradually spread across the 
region. One of the most significant developments before the 
twentieth century was the struggle between the Dutch and the 
British for political control. Another was ;he emergence among 
the Europeans of certain social attitudes toward the non- 
Europeans who also lived in this region." 

The focus here is on the Europeans and their role in the area's 
development. The Africans' role is first minimized (**civili- 
zation in this region did not develop as fully") and then over- 
looked. The result is a distortion of history. Rather than con- 
tributing to an explanation of minority control, the passage 
subtly suggests its justification: If Europeans are responsible 
for the area's development, why shouldn't they control it? 
Especially in studies of South Africa, history must focus on 
African developments. 

The other common difficulty appears in discussions of 
South Africa's economy. Statements such as the following arc 
often made. 

South Africa is r.o rich that, even under 'apartheid', the Afri- 
cans are better off economically than the people of other Afn- 
can nations. 

* * * 

Its European popula?ion lives better than do most people in 
Europe and itr, African population has a higher standard of 
living iha i other Africans on li;: contineiu.'"^ 

No proof is presented that Black Africans are **better off eco- 
nomically" or that they enjoy **a higher standard of living 
than other Africans." More important is the fact that the 
comparisons are not valid ones. South Africa is at present the 
most industrially developed country on the continen',. As such 
it offers more jobs than any other. Therefore, co 'ipari-ons 
cannot be between Black South Africans and Africans in other 
countries but between Blacks and Whites in South Africa. If 
these comparisons are made, a very different picture emerges. 
Students can use the following tables to observe this. 



" Carl Oliver antl Kiibcri Sobd. /Vo/)/f and Reuiuns of the H'nrld. RivL-r I'orcsl 111 ■ 1 aidaw 
1973. p. 159. . -■ 

David Hapeood. Op. at. pp }\, }6. Sec .iKo Hd^vard R. Kolcv/on and John A Heine's Our 
World and Its Pi'onfc, Boston: .Mlyn & Bacon, Inc. 1972. fo a similar treatment. 
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WHITE AND BLACK CONDITIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

While Black 

Percent of population 17.5 70.2 

Recent of land reserved 87.0 13.0 

Average per capita income per annum $2,100 $ 148 

Average wage in mining industry, monthly $ 467 $ 27 

Average wage in manufacturing industries $ 441 $ 73 

Average wage in construction industries $ 456 $ 69 

Government expenditure per pupil in school $ 213 $ 20 



COMPARATIVE WAGES OF BLACKS AND WHITES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 

$1U340 



AVtRAGE YEARLY SALARY IN DOLLARS 
r] MINIMUM 
3 MAXIMUM 



r-~ 

r- - 

$7.980 [r- 



$5,450 



SU540 

















$2,268 


$1.7t-4 










$806F-~-- 










r 











^8.400 



$5.250r^_-_r 



White Black 
Police Officer 



Whitti Black 
Nurse 



White Black 
Government Doctor 



It is important to remember that the central issue in 
South AlVica, permeating all aspects of life, is race relations. 
A person's race, as defined by the government, determines a 
person's place in the society, including where one lives, what 
schools one attends, what jobs one can get. Because this is the 
pivotal issue, it is central for case studies of the country. 



Mary Ice Wiley and David Wiley. The Third World: Africa. West Haven. Connccticiii: Pen- 
dulum Press 1973. p. 140. This is a text for high school students. 

Leonard Berry and Richard B. Tord. Op, cit. p. 97, 
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Ample materials are available for junior and senior high 
school students examining South Afri -a. Both of the texts just 
cited include case studies on this cc y. Southern Africa, 
the text for junior high school studei mentioned earlier, puts 
the Republic into a regional context » iosc could be supple- 
mented by biographies and novels ot South Africans'^* and by 
magazine articles. 

As is perhaps already ^h\ioi it is in the area of case 
studies that the materials are ac: The problems discussed 
here, especially the first four, ca' a^i be solved by relying on 
our traditional educational materials. To avoid the problems, 
a teacher has to adopt an eclectic style, borrowing readings 
from a book here, a magazine mere. While this is generally a 
good teaching technique, exposing students to different re- 
sources and points of view, it is not always the easiest to use. 
Financial and time considerations often inhibn or prohibit it. 
Yet if we want our students to learn about Africa through case 
studies, this technique is, at present, our on!y choice. 



Harry Stein. Op. cii. 



For starters try: Peter Abrahamv Tc!f Freedom. New York: Macmillan. 1970. Nelson 
Mandela. Mo t:a%\ PVa/A- to freedom. London: Heinemann. 1965. Bessie Head. When Rain 
Clouds Gather. New York: Penguin, 197!. Pi/ckiel Mphahlcle. The Wanderers. New York: Mac- 
millan. 1970. 



Africa Today and Southern Africa are particularly good resources here. In addition to articles 
on this area, they point nut other items of intcrc<;t for teachers and students, including maga/ines 
which represent the news of the liberation movements active in the area. 
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CONCLUSION 

The thirty problems identified here are by no means the 
only ones found in materials for teaching about Africa. In 
fact, some of theT* hint at other difficulties. An item, for ex- 
ample, that implies polygyny is not more widely practiced 
mainly because men cannot afford more than one wife is also 
likely to define brideprice incorrectly as **buying" a wife. The 
problems presented here, however, appear to be the most 
serious and widespread. 

Viewed as a whole, they suggest two generalizations. 
First, too many materials offer a superficial treatment of 
African Studies. Items which attempt a broad overview of 
their subjects often are not selective about what they include. 
Consequently, they overload their presentations with unim- 
portant information or fail to define and describe essential 
aspects of their toprcs in a meaningful way. Other boolTs con- 
tinue to display a fascination with the unusual in Africa; in 
highlighting game or romaticizing minority life styles, they lose 
sight of the average, everyday, and ordinary on the continent. 

Second, too many materials exhibit '*tone" problems. 
*'Tone" problems are evident in the language used to 
describe Africans and in ethnocentric interpretations of events. 
They are also uncovered in items which show Africans as re- 
cipients of the actions of others rather than as actors them- 
selves. If we expect our students to develcp respect for Afri- 
cans, these biases must be eliminated. 

Overcoming these problems is not impossible. To add a 
dimension of depth, materials need to include more on sub- 
jects Africans consider important. Discussions of these should 
then be developed drawing heavily on what Africans them- 
selves think and feel about the topics. To correct biases, more 
African sources should be consulted when producers are pre- 
paring books. African opinions of manuscripts should also be 
solicited and heeded. Publishers are already moving in this 
direction in Women's Studies. It is time for them to do so in 
African Studies. 
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These conclusions are similar to those reached by the 
Asia Society and the Middle East Studies Association reports 
on the treatment of their subject areas in United States' text- 
books. (See Asia in American Textbooks, p. 29 and The 
Image of the Middle East in Secondary School Textbooks, pp. 
26-28.) Both concluded that the majority of texts are deficient 
in knowledge and understanding of the unique qualities of the 
cultures and areas on which they focus. Whfle these findings 
are distressing in themselves, they also raise serious questions 
about exactly what our students have been learning from the 
available Third World materials. 

Both of these reports have called for closer collabora- 
tion among teachers, area studies specialists and publishers tu 
improve the quality of educational materials. African Studies 
materials could also beneiit from such collaboration. These 
efforts must be encouraged. For, unless basic classroom tools 
are improved, our students will be severely restricted in their 
efforts to learn and understand the world in which they live. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

These two bibliographies — one for educators, one for 
students — include only works whose positive features out- 
weigh their drawbacks. Outdated, heavily biased or inaccurate 
materials are not listed. Many given here have already been 
cited in the text. Those added are generally resource materials. 
All have been given a brief annotation. Materials published 
abroad are starred. Three addresses where they can be 
obtained in the United States are given at the end of the bib- 
liographies. Magazines have been placed at the end of the 
students' book Hit. 



I. Educators' Bibliography 



Asia in American Texts. New York; Asia Society. 1976, 

Deals with problems of interpretation of Asia in American texts. 
Ban field, Beryle, Africa in the Curriculum. Edward VV, BIyden Press; Man- 

hatianville Station: New York. New York 10027. 196S. 

Ideas tor elementary school African Studies. 
Be bey. Francis. African Music: The People's Art. New York; Lawrence Hill. 

1975. Also available in French, 

Survey and history of the continent's music; emphasizes how it permeated 
all aspects of life. Vv 

Beyer. Barry K. .Africa: South of the .Sahara. New York: Crowell. 1969. 

Though limited in scope and seven years old. still a valuable compendium 
of available materials. 

Boahen. Adu. Topics in U'est .African History, Atlantic Highlands. Nev; Jer- 
sey: Humanities Press. 1964. , 
African perspective of modern history, 

Boharman. Paul and Philip Ciirtin. Africa and Africans. Garden City: Double- 
day. 1972. 

Survey of contemporary Africa. 
Bustin. .Fdward, A Study Guide for Cnniio- Kinshasa, Boston: Boston Univer- 
sity African Studies Center. 1970. 

Though dated, still a good resource for themes and materials for teaching 
about Zaire. 

Cartey, Wilfred and Martin Kilson. The African Reader: Independent Africa, 
New York: Random House. 1970. 

Readings on modern Africa, especially the drive for independence and its 
roots. 
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Current Bibliography of African Affairs, (quarterly journal) Baywood Publish- 
ing Company: 43 Central Drive: Farmingdale. New York 1 1735. 
Excellent resource for keeping up with new materials and scholarship: 
contains review- articles and listings of books, journals, magazine articles. 

Davidson. Basil. Can Africa Survi^^e? Boston: Little. Brown. 1974. 

Explores colonial heritage and suggests different solutions for develop- 
ment problems. 

Davidson. Basil. The African Genius. Boston: Little. Brown. 1969. 
Emphasizes African development before colonialism. 

Diop. Cheikh Ania. The African Oriy»in of Civilizafion: Myth or Reality? 
New York: Lawrence Hill. 1974. 
An unusual and compelling view of .\frican history. 

Fakhouri. Hani. Kafr El-Elow: An Egyptian Village in Transition. 
New York: Holt. Rinehart. and Winston. 1972. 

Change in an Egyptian residential area near its iron and steel complex. 

Fordham. Paul. >4 Geography of African Affairs. Baltimore: Penguin. 1972. 
Cof r.try-by-country and regional geographic background. 

\rroman. Robert. Racism. New York: Delacorre Press. 19*^2. 
* Discussion of this concept, ils history, its applications. 

Hnrtwig. Gerald \V. and Williani O'Barr. Student Africanisms Handbook. 
New York: John Wiley. 1974. 
Resource listing uiaterials and bibliographies. 

Hutchinson, Joyce, compiler. yoi.x d'Afrique. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press*. 1969. 

Essays in French about contemporary .Africa: includes articles on sports. 

Latham. .Michael. Human Nutrition in Tropical Africa. Rome: FAO*, 1965. 
Though somewhat dated, still good background on diets and eating habits. 

Martin. Jane. .4 Bibliography of African Regionalism. Boston: Boston Uni- 
versity African Studies Center. 1969. 

A bit dated, but still a useful listing of materials for regional studies. 

Mbiti. John. African Religions and Philosophy. New- York: Pracger. 1969. 
Sur^ey of African religions: notes commonalitit.'^ in African thought. 

Murphy. E. Jefferson and Harry Stein. Teachinii .\tnca Today. New York: Ci- 
tation Press. 1973. 

Themes, topics and materials for schools. 

Ohrn. Steven and Rebecca Riley. Africa from Real to Reel: An African Film- 
ojaraphy. Waltham. Massachusetts: African Studies Association. 1976. 
Coniprehensive listing of films on Africa: films annotated hut not evalu- 
ated. 

}*aulme. Denise. ed. H'omen tn Tropical Africa. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
iornia Press. 1974. 

Collection of essays dealing with the various roles of women in Africa, 

Oubam. Fa him I, Education and Science in the Arab World. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1966. 
Education and science in North Africa. 

Rodney. Walter. How Europe Underdeveloped .Africa. Washington: Howard 
University Press, 1972. 

Colonial history with the emphasis on the .African perspective. 
Rosberg. Carl and John Nottinghaii]. The Myth of Mau Man. New York: 
Praegcr. 1966. 

How Africans fought colon!. ' :n in Kenya, 
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Schmidl. Nancy J. Children's Books on Africa and Their Authors: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography, New York: Africana. 1975. 
A valuable, annoiaicd compendium of story books for children. 

Skinner. Ellioi P.. ed. Peoples and Cultures of Africa. New York: Doubleday. 
1973. 

A series of essays inirodiicing Africa before Puropoaii inijiaci. 

Stamp. L. Dudley and W. T. W. Morgan. Africa: A Study in Tropical Devel- 
opment. New York: John Wiley. 1972. 
Resource book for geography. 

Standifer. James A, and Barbara Reeder. Source Book of African and Afro- 
American Materials for Xfusic {Educators. VVashinglon: Music Kducaiors 
National Conference. 1972. 
What and how to leach about African music. 

The Image of the Middle East in Secondary School Texts. New York: Middle 
East Studies Association. 1975. 
Problems with the treatment of the Middle East. 

Willmer. John. ed. Africa: Teaching Perspectives and Approaches, Tuiiliitin. 
Oregon; Crographic and Area Study Publications. 1975. 
C'onicnt. iiiaierials. strurefiles for teaching African geography. 

Woronoff Jon. ed. African Historical DUfionaries Series. Mctuchen. New 
Jerses: Scarecrow. 1974 and 'urcr. 

Series of dictionaries, each devoted to a different .-Xfrican country. 
Zaslavsky. Claudia. Africa Counts: Number and Pattern in African Cultures. 

Boston: Prindle. Weber. Schmidt. 1973. * 

Mathematics from all over Africa. 
Zell. Hans and Hclene Silver, A Reader's Guide to African Literature, New 

York: Africana. 1971. 

Comprehensive li.sting. with annotations, of African traditional and mod- 
ern literatures. 

Students' Bibliography 

(h - high schdo': j - junior high; m - 4-6 grades; e - K-3) 

Abrahams. Peter. Tell Freedom. New York: Macmillan. 1970. (h. j). 

Autobiography of South African Coloured. 
Achebc. Chinua. Man of the People. London: Heineniann*. 1966. (h. j). 

Political rivalry and corruption end in military coup: novel. 
Achebe. Chinua. Things Fall Apart. Greenwich: Fawceti. 1959. (h. j. m). 

Traditional Ibo society and the arrival of European missionaries; novel, 
Alpers. Edward A. The East African Slave Trade. Nairobi: East African P\ib- 

lishing House', 1967. (h). 

Short but detailed survey of slavery and slave trade in East Africa. 
Anene. J. C. and G. Brown, eds. Africa in the 1 9th and 20th Centuries. Lou- 
don: Nelson*. 1966. (h). 

■Essays on how people lived, the slave trade colonialism. 
Bernheim. Marc and Evelyne. In Africa. New York: Aihencum. 1973. (e). 

Pictures of how people live all over the continent. 
Bernheim. Marc and Evelyne. A Week in Aya's World. New York: Crowell, 

1969. (e). 

A week in the life of a little girl in Ivory Coast. 




Berry. Leonard and Richard B. Ford. People, Places and Chan^ie. New York: 
Holi, Rinchart and Winston. 1976. (j, m). 
World cuUures .sur\ ey tc\t focused on people. 

Berlol, Roland. Sundiani: An Epic of the Lion King. New York: C rowel I. 1970 
(e, m). 

Illustrated biography of 14ih cen:ury .African king. 

Beti. Mongo. Mission to Kala. Londoa: Heinemanii*, 1964. (j, h). 
Available also in French. 

Young man learns his iraditiotis after failing out of school; novel. 
Bond. Jean Carey. .4 Is For A fnca. New York: Franklin Watts, 1969. (e). 
Alphabet hook with African pictures and themes. 

Brokensha. Da\id. 'Traditions and Tribes" in African Arts, Vol IX, Nu 3. 
April 1976. pp. 70-72. (h. j). 

E:\cellent short discussion of misuse of terms "iraailion" and 'Mribc.". 

Bucher. H. The Third World: The Middle East. West Haven: Pendulum Press, 
1973- (j, h). 

Text with solid historical and cultural matcnal for background on North 
Africa. 

Burke. Fred., ed. Africa: Selected Readings- Boston; Houghton Mifflin 
1969. (h). 

Readings for high school, selected frop; a varieiy of'sourccs. 

Charhadi. Driss Ben Hamed. A Life hull of Holes, New York: Grove Press. 
1964. (h». Av.nlable also in French. 

Autobiography of Moroccan during French colonial period. 
Clark. Leon. Through African Eyes> New York: Praeger. 1970. (h) 
Readings and teachers' guide Jor survey of the continent. 

Crane. Louise. Ms. Africa. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1973. (m. j. h). 
Biographies of prominent African women. 

D'.Amato, Janet and Ale.v. African Animals Throuiih African Eyes. New York: 
.lulian Messner. 1971. (c, m, j). 

How' Africans perceive animals in everyday life, art and religion. 

Bmecheta. Buchi. Brideprice. New York. Brazillier, 1976. (h). 
.An African woman's view of a traditional custom; novel 

Emechcta. Buchi. Second-Class Citizen. New York: Brazillier. 1975. (h). 

.An Af'i.-an uo nan chan?:es her role while ,she and her husband are .study- 
ing in ^r.glanu: novel 

Enchan r^i'nr Africo- Sities. Chicago. Children's Prcs';, 1Q74 and later. 

Seric- 'Ic'. viicd lo .African countries. About a do:'en available. 

Eiquiano. Oiaudah. The Life of Olaudah Equiano, London: Heinemann*. 
1969. (J. h). 

A slave who gained his freedom describes his capture and confinement. 
Feelings. Muriel and Tom. Jambo Means Hello. New York: Dial. 1974. (e. rn). 
Illustrated alphabet book with .SwahiH words an..i tnglish explanations. 

Ford. Richard B. Tradition and Change in Four So.tefies. New York: Holt. 
Rineh.-^rt. and Winston, 1974. (j, h). 

Text mcluding four case studies, one of which deals with urbanization in 
West Africa. 

Foster, Philip J Africa South of the Sahara. New York; Macmillan, 1968. (h). 
Survey te.xt of modern Africa. 
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Fox. Lore no K. cd. liasf African Childhood Now York: Oxford Univorsiiy 
Press, 1967. (j, h). 

Growing up in ihroo East African culiuros. 
Haley. Alex. Roofs. Now York: Doublcday. 1976. (li). 

Black ^rr.-ncyn finds his ancestors in Wcsi Africa; biography. 
Head. Bessie. When Pjiru'louds Gather. New \'ork: F\'nguin, 197!. (j, \\). 

Black Souih African nationalist floes lo Botswana; novel. 
Hull. Richard W. 'WJunyakare": African Civihzation Before (he ''Baiuutc", 

New York: John Wiiey. 1972. (j. h). 

Survey icxi o\ early .African hi.siory. 
Kaunda. Kenneth. .-1 Humanist in Africa. New York: .Abingdon Press. l9o8. 

(h). 

President ot; Zambia outlines his philosophy tor his country's develop- 
ment. 

Konadu. Asaro, A Woman in Her Prime, London: Hoineniaiui*. 1967. (j, li). 

The plight of a childless woman; novel, 
l.aye. Camara. The Dark Child. New York: Farrar. Straus and Geroux. 1969. 

(ni. j. h). Also available in French. 

African boy grows up in colonial Guinea; novel. 

Mahfouz. >i^^u\b, Midaq Alley. London: Heinemann*. 1975. (h). 

Life in Cairo's working class quarter during World War II; novel. 
Makward. Edris and Leslie Lacy. eds. Contemporary African Literature. New 

York: Randrni House. 1972. (m. j. h). 

Anthology including traditional literature. 
Mandela. Nelson. So Easy Walk to Freedom. London: Heir»i;n»ann*. 1965- (h). 

Imprisoned Black South African describes li.e situation there 
Marcuni. John and Evelyn Jones Rich. Southern .Africa: Prohi\'ms and U.S. 

.Alternatives. Intercom #70. New York: Center for Global Perspectives. 

1972. 

Readings, resources and activities for learning about southern Africa. 
Marvin. Perry. je?^.r. He*-skowit/. et al. Man's Unfinished Journey. Boston; 

Houghton Miftlin. 1971. (h). 

World iiures/history text, 
Mphahlele. L/.:kie). The Wanderers. New York: Macniillan. 1970. (h). 

A Black .African journalist in South Africa and. later, in exile: novel. 
Murphy. E. Jeffersoi*. Hii^tory of .African Civilization. New York: Dell. 1972. 

(hi. 

Comprehensive nistory to modern times. 
Neto. A\;osunho. Collected Speeches. L. S. .VL Information Centre; Box 94338; 
Richmond B. C, Canada V6V 2A8; 1972 and from the MPL.A Mission to 
the United Nations; c/o Nigerian .Mission; 757 Third .Avenue; New York. 
New York 10017. 

Essays and speeches outlining his development philosophy for .Angoia, 
Nwapa. Flora. Efuru. London: Hcinemann*. 1966. (j. h). 
Woman in traditional society; novel. 

Nwapa. Flora. Jdu, London: Hcinemann*. 1969. (j. h). 

Woman who has difficulty having children succeeds in giving birth to a 
son; novel. 
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Nvltltc. Julius K. UjintUHt: t.'ssays on Soau/isf/K New York: ()\io\\[ Un'wa - 
sity Press. !%S. (li). 

The President of T:ui/ania def'iies soeialisni and tiis proyranis. 

Ojisiiume. Senihene. Hod's Hits of H ood, I.oiK!on: Heineniann*. Ui. i) 

Also available ut I-rench. 

Railroad strrke m St;K\eaI in 194S; novel. 
p'Biiek. Okot. Sr)n\i of lx:s\'ino. Nairobi: I:asi Atriean Puhlishnu- House.* 

1966. (j. h). 

Lament of wiiman whose vvcster'>edneat<-J husband nustreats her; 
no\ el. 

Pine. Til lie S. and Joseph I.evirie. T>w Africans Knew, New York: MeClraw- 
Hill. 1967. (e. n^. 

Traditional .African t. >rH>U'. y; pietures and siniple text. 

Price. Christine. Mark' in li es! Africa, Neu > ork: Dinton. 19*^3. (h). 
Survey and pictures of West African an. 

Price. Christine. The Taikin^ Drums of A,r,rj. New York: Sehribner. 197S. 
(m. i. h). 

How drunks are n^ade and talk; uses ni society. 

itich Lvelyn Jones and hunumuel W'allerstein. ,'\frica: Tradition and Change. 
New York: Randon^ House. 1972, (h). 
Survey text of the continent. 

Rich, l-.veivii Jones. "Mind Your Language" ' in Africa Report, Septeniber- 
Octobt-. 1974. (j. h). 

Discussion of language used in African studies. 

Rodney. Walter. West Africa and the Atlantic Salve Trade. Nairobi: Ea.si Af- 
rican Publishing House*. 1969. (h). 
tiffects of slavery and .slave trade on V'e.st .Africa. 

Sarukange. Stanlake. On Trial for Mv Country. London: Heinemat;n*. 1969. 
(j. h). 

Lobenj;uela and Cecil Rhodes in Southerti .Africa; novel. 
Schulthcis. Michael j. The United States and the Chan^in^ International Eco- 
nomic Order. April. 1976. Proni InterreligUnis Taskforce on U.S. Food 
Policy; 1 10 Maryland Ave.. N.E.; Wa.shington. D.C. 20(X)2. (h). 
Brief, concise discussion of Third World's attempts to change the world 
ccorionu' and the U.S. response. 

Senghor. Leopold S Antholonie de la \ouvelle Pnpsic Vefire et Xfalaf*ache de 
Laniiue franco.ise. Paris; Presse Universitaires de Prance*. 1972. (h). 
Poetry by Frencti-speaking Africans. 

Senghor. Leopold la lieUe Histoire de Leuk ic 'Jevre ^\^'csl African hoik 
Taie-*;. Lonaor-: Harrep*. 1953. (e. mj. j. h). Begin, «cr"s le\el l-rench, 
42 illustrated short tales. 

Serwadda. W. Moses. Soniis and Stories from Uiianda. New York: Crowoll 
1974. (m. e). 

Songs, their eonie.x: and nuisic — in FnglisM and Lugand:i. 
Sitholc. Ndabaningi. African Nationalism, New York: Oxford. 1970 (j. h). 
.Nationalist leader of /.imhabwe {Rhodesia) explains rise of nationalism 
there. 

Social Science: Concepts and i alitCK, New York: Harcouri. Brace and Jav ono- 
vich. 1975. (c. m). 

K-H social -^udies lexts integrating .African materials. 



Slavrianos. Leficn S., L.orotta Kreidcr Andrews, oi al. A Global History of 

Man. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1976, (j, h). 

World culiures/hisiory lexL 
Stein, Harry. Southern Africa. New York: Franklin Wans. 1975, (j. h). 

Regional study which also examines each country in the area separately. 
Straycr, Robert W. Kenya: Focu.s o)i Sationalism. Kniilewood Ciil'fs: Prentice- 

Hall, 1975. (h), 

In-depih case suidy text. 
Sutherland, Efua. Playtime in Africa. New York: Atheneuni. 1962, (e, m). 

Pictures of games African children play. 

Tachau, F. The Middle East. New York: Mactnillan, 1973. (h). 

Text with emphasis on cultures and major problems of area, including 
Nori:i A'Tic:,. 

Turnbull, Colin. Man in Africa. Cmrden City: Doubleduy. 1976. (h). 

Survey of developments on the continent. 
Umcasiegl^u. Rctns Nna. The n'ay H'e Lived. London: Heincniann*. 1969. 

(j. h). 

.Anihology of tbo customs and stories. 

Wcity. Paul Thomas. African Cultures, Phili'delpina: l.ippincott, !974, (h). 
Readings on cultural development, 

Wiley. Marylee and David. The Third Wvrld: Africa. West Haven, Connecti- 
cut: Pendulum Press, 1973. (j. h). 
Survey text of African studies. 



Africa .Report (six times yearly) African- American Institute: 833 United Na- 
tions t^laza: New York, New York 10017. 

News items, interpretive essays, book reviews, etc. Broad overview of con- 
tinent. 

Africa Today, (quarterly) .Africa Today Associates: Graduate School of Inter- 
national Studies: Univei.siiy of Denver; Denver. Colorado 80210. 
Cross section of opinion and interpretation of current .African affairs. In- 
cludes iisis of n^Tw maieriaN, organizations, activities. 

African Art.s. (quarterly). African Studies Center; University of California: 
Los Angeles. California 90024. 

Graphic, colorful presentation of African art. music, literature. 
.African Development, (monthly). Atrican Buyer and Trader Publications; 
Wheatsheaf House; Carmelite Street: London EC4Y0.AX Lngland. 
Current new^. Each Issue includes section spotlighting one African 
country. 

Jeune Afrique. (bi-weekly). Presence Atricaine; 25 rue de Eeoles: 75005; Paris, 
France. 

Photo-illustrated news journal in French. 
^fuidle East hiternational (monthly:. Middle East International Ltd.; 105 

Grand Buildings: Trafalgar Square; London WC2 England. 

News, analysis, and interpretive essays; includes North Africa. 
National Geographic, (monthly). National Geographic Society; P.O. Box 1640; 

Washington, D.C. 20036. 

informative features on the Leakeys' work. Use this magazine with care 
for its articles too often highlight the exotic and spectacular in Africa. 
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Orbit, (nunuhly). Orhtt Maga/ine: Private Bag R\V18; Lusaka. Zambia, 

Maga/inc for young Zambians containing comics, stories, historical and 
scientific features, pu/^tlcs and gaiiK-s. 

Southern Afrtar (monthly). Southern Africa Committee: 244 \V. 27ih Street; 
5th Hoor; New York. New York KKK)]. 

A''ticles and newspaper itL'ms focusing on ex-Portuguese and White-ruled 
areas of AtYica. 



•Books published abroad can be obtained fro-n: 

Africa Agency, 639 Massachusetts Avenue: Suite 335; Cambridue. Mass- 
achusetts 02139, 

African Imprint Library Services; Ciuard Hill Road; Bedford. New York 
10?U6. 

Heinemann books are available from Humanities Press; l''l Kirst A\enue; 
Atlantic Highlands. New Jersey ()77!6. 
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